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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ES@. 


Varrous; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrrr. 


For the Port Folio. 
WHITE’S VOYAGE TO THE CHINA SEA-* 


Monresautiev has told us, that “it is very remarkable that the 
Chinese, whose lives are guided by rites, are, nevertheless, the 
greatest cheats upon earth. This appears chiefly in their trade, 
which, in spite of its natural tendency, has never been able to 
make them honest. He who buys of them ought to carry with him 
his own weights, every merchant having three sorts; the one heavy, 
for buying; another light, for selling; and another of the true stand- 
ard, for those who are on their guard.”” The Cochin-Chinese, 
according to our author’s account, prove themselves apt scholars 
of their more ancient neighbours, and perhaps exceed them, if 
possible, in fraud, knavery, and low cunning. Mercantile integ- 
rity or honour has no place among them. “It would be tedious 
to the reader and painful to myself,” says Lieut. White, “ to re- 
capitulate the constant villany and turpitude, which we experi- 
enced from these people, during our residence in the country. 
Their total want of faith, eagerness to deceive and overreach us, 
and their pertinacity in trying to gain by shuffling and manceuvr- 
ing, what might have been better and easier gained by openness 
and fair dealing; the tedious forms and ceremonies in transacting 
all kinds of business, carried into the most trifling transactions, 


* History of a Voyage to the China Sea. By John White, Lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. Prodesse quam conspici. Boston, Wells 
and Lilly, 1823, pp. 372. 
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the uncertainty of the eventual ratification of any bargain, (the 
least hope of wearying the patience of the purchaser out, and in- 
ducing him to offer a little more, being sufficient to annul any ver- 
bal stipulation,) and there being no appeal, unless there is a writ- 
ten contract, which is never made till every art has been used 
and every engine put in motion and exhausted, to gain more; all 
these vexations, combined with the rapacious, faithless, despotic, 
and anti-commercial character of the government, will, as long as 
these causes exist, render Cochin-China the least desirable coun- 
try for mercantile adventurers. These causes have made the 
Japanese relinquish the trade: they have driven the Portuguese of 
Macao from the country, and turned their commerce into other 
channels, and are yearly and rapidly lessening their intercourse 
with China and Siam.” 

Cochin-China or Onam, the inhabitants of which are termed 
Onamese, derives its present population from a body of Tonqui- 
nese, who, being defeated in a rebellion under a Tonquinese prince 
against his sovereign, about two centuries ago, fled hither, the 
Lois or Laos, an ignorant and timid people, who then occupied it, 
fleeing before them to the mountains. The former rapidly increas- 
ed, and in process of time conquered Cambodia. The present 
limits of this country extend from latitude 8° 40’ to 17° North, 
and from the coast about 150 miles westward. It comprises three 
divisions, and the large cities of Saigon, Don-nai, Nhiatrang, 
Quin-hone, and the royal city of Hué. At the middle of the 18t 
century Cochin-China had been rendered, by a mild government, 
a fertile country, and an extensive maritime coast, one of the 
most powerful in Eastern Asia. But luxury and effeminacy fol- 
lowed the discovery of gold and silver mines; and Cochin-China 
in the east, like Spain in the West, rapidly declined in character, 
strength, and population. Civil war laid waste the provinces, and 
the manners of the people suffered rapid deterioration. The 
reigning monarch, Caung-shung, was, in 1774, driven from the 
throne, and owed his reestablishment to a French missionary, 
named Adran, whose adventures are singular. In 1787, this 
missionary sailed from Pondicherry with the son of the king, for 
Paris, where the young prince was presented at court, and Louis 
XVI. concluded a treaty with Adran, who was made a bishop, and 
received from Louis the appointment of ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Cochin-China. Matters being thus arrang- 
ed, he returned with the young prince to Mauritius, where a fleet, 
consisting of a ship of 50 guns, 7 frigates, and some transports, 
and troops to the number of 4 or 3,000, were put under his direc- 
tion, Their sailing was afterwards suspended, and the French 
revolution put a stop to further proceedings. By this time, how- 
ever, Caung-shung had returned to his dominions and recovered 
his authority, and Adran became the prime minister of the mo- 
narch, to whom he had so zealously adhered. At the arrival of 
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Capt. White in 1819, Adran was dead; Caung-shung was still on 
the throne, but verging fast to dissolution. Adran had adopted 
wise and vigorous measures for restoring the country, and under 
his administration it was returning to order and strength: his death, 
however, put a stop to all further improvements, and it suddenly 
relapsed into licentiousness, misrule, and barbarism. Of this state 
of things the events in our author’s voyage furnish abundant proof. 
“In regard to the population,” says Lieut. White, “we received 
contradictory accounts, and we never could obtain access to any 
of the archives by which this point might be settled. Some of the 
mandarins asserted that the country contained ten millions of 
inhabitants, others calculated the population to be 14 millions, 
but the missionaries reduced the number to 6 millions. This dif- 
ference probably arose from the fluctuating boundaries of the coun- 
try by annual conquests. It may be presumed, that those manda- 
rins exaggerate, who state the population to be 14 millions; which, 
indeed, may be the case with those who assert it to be 10 millions. 
Perhaps, if we place its amount at 8 millions, the mean between 
the smallest number of the mandarins, and that of the missiona- 
ries, we shall come nearest the truth; but this conjecture rests 
upon no better data than those I have already mentioned.” All 
calculations of population founded on conjecture, must necessarily 
be unsatisfactory, as is evinced by the contradictory accounts of 
China, the erroneous statements in relation to England and Ireland 
in the middle of last century, and indeed of all countries that do 
not adopt the American mode, of taking a census, at regular peri- 
ods. If the population of Cochin-China be no more than 6 or 8 
millions, it is manifestly the result of the despotism of the — 
ment, its bad laws, and corrupt manners, for such are the ertility 
of its soil, the facilities of navigation; the value and variety of its 

roductions, and the agreeableness of its climate, that under the 
operation of liberty and industry, it would support probably as 
many people as any country in the world of the same extent. The 
mountains yield gold,silver, copper, iron, and other metals. “The 
forests, besides the various kinds of odoriferous woods, such as 
the eagle, rose, saffron, anil others, afford iron wood, several spe- 
cles of the varnish tree, the dammer or pitch tree, the gamhoows. 
the bamboo, and the rattan, besides a great variety of woods useful 
in dying, in construction, and in the mechanic arts. The country 

roduces also cinnamon, honey, wax, peltry of various kinds, 
areka, betel, tobacco, cotton, raw silk, sugar, musk, cassia, carda- 
mums, some pepper, indigo, sago, ivory, gold dust, rhinoceros 
horns, and rice of six different kinds.”’ 

It is to be regretted that the samples of rice brought to the 
United States by Lieut. White could not have been prepared for 
planting, as they would probably have improved the quality of 
this valuable article of food. «There are six different kinds of 
rice in Cochin-China, five of which I procured samples of and 
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brought to the United States; but unfortunately the weavels and 
other vermin destroyed the vegetative principle in all of them. 
Of one kind the kernel is quite long, farinaceous and opake: this 
is generally distilled into whiskey. Another kind is small, long, 
and semi-transparent, and is very delicate and nutritious. A third 
kind is covered with a thin red coat and in consequence of some 
parts of it being removed in the process of husking appears varie- 

ated—red and white: this species is very fragrant and is much 
esteemed. There is another kind with a short round kernel which 
is generally used for boiling. Besides all these kinds, which are 
propagated in low grounds, there are two sorts of upland or moun- 
tain rice, from which a most beautiful fine snowy white flour is 
made, and used in making cakes and various kinds of confection- 
ary.” 

The object of Lieut. White’s voyage was to trade; and after one 
disappointment he succeeded in reaching the city of Saigon, situ- 
ated up the river Donnai, where he had been led to expect he 
should be able to procure a cargo of sugar, and other commodi- 
ties. He arrived there with his vessel, the brig Franklin, of Sa- 
lem, in company with another vessel,—the ship Marmion, of Bos- 
ton, commanded by Capt. Blanchard,—* the first American ship 
that ever ascended the Donnai river, and displayed the stars and 
stripes before the city of Saigon.”” ‘The difficulties and delays in 
treating with the officers and merchants of the character we have 
before described, where every artifice was employed to exact, ex- 
tort, and cheat, and where perpetual demands were occurring for 
presents, which were very unceremoniously enforced by seizure, 
may easily be conceived. The adventurers, however, succeeded 
in obtaining parts of cargoes of sugar, and it appears that with all 
the burthens added to the price, it was procured considerably 
cheaper than the price of the remainder cargo subsequently pur- 
chased at Java; the former costing 7 dollars 22 cents per Chinese 
picul, the latter 8 dollars 50 cents: a circumstance probably ow- 
ing to the little competition existing in the trade at Saigon. 

The price current of the market at Saigon, a city of 180,000 
people, bespeaks abundance. “Pork 3 cents per pound; beef 4 
cents per pound; fowls 50 cents per dozen; ducks 10 cents each; 
eggs 50 cents per hundred; pigeons 30 cents per dozen; number 
of fish sufficient for the ship’s company 50 cents; a fine deer a 
dollar and a quarter; 100 large yams 30 cents; rice 1 dollar per 
picul of 150 Ibs. English; sweet potatoes 45 cents per picul; 
oranges from 30 cents to 1 dollar per hundred; plantains 2 cents 
per bunch, &c. &c.” 

The following narrative of a species of musical fish is a matter 
of curiosity. “On the passage up one of the seven mouths of 
the river, our ears were saluted by a variety of sounds, resemblin 
the deep bass. of an ergan, accompanied by the hollow satbaiel 
chaunt of the bull frog, the heavy chime of a bell, and the tones 
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which imagination would give to an enormous Jews harp. ‘This 
combination produced a thrilling sensation on the nerves, and, as 
we fancied, a tremulous motion in the vessel. The excitement of 
great curiosity was visible on every white face on board, and many 
were the sage speculations of the sailors on the occasion. Anxious 
to discover the cause of this gratuitous concert, I went into the 
cabin, where [ found the noise, (which I soon ascertained pro- 
ceeded from the bottom of the vessel,) increased to a full and un- 
interrupted chorus. The perceptions which occurred to me on 
this occasion were similar to those produced by the torpedo, or 
electric eel, which I had before felt. But whether these feelings 
were caused by the concussion of sound, or by actual vibrations on 
the body of the vessel, I could neither then, nor since, determine. 
In a few moments the sounds, which had commenced near the 
stern of the vessel, became general through the whole length of 
the bottom. Our linguist informed us that our admiration was 
caused by a shoal of fish, of a flat oval form, like a flounder, 
which, by a certain conformation of the mouth, possesses the pow- 
er of adhesion to other objects in a wonderful degree, and they 
were peculiar to the Seven Mouths. But whether the noises we 
heard were produced by any particular construction of the sono- 
rific organs, or by spasmodic vibrations of the body, he was igno- 
rant. Very shortly after leaving the basin, and entering upon the 
branch, through which our course lay, a sensible diminution was 
perceived in the number of our musical fellow voyagers, and before 
we had proceeded a mile, they were heard no more.” 

We must not omit the author’s description of the dress and 
manners of the Onamese fair sex: there is more to digust than to 
attract in the picture. An uncleanly person in the “lillies” of 
the human race is one of the sure marks of a semi-barbarous state 
of society; and in the same class may be ranked the habit of chew- 
ing the areka and betel, prevalent among the higher classes 
throughout this region of the east. « Females of rank are dis- 
tinguished by the numbers of robes they wear. The under one 
being the longest, and each additional robe being somewhat shor- 
ter, and of different colours, give them quite a gaudy appearance. 
When they go abroad, they wear a hat woven of slender fibres of 
the bamboo, made impervious to water by a fine varnish. It is in 
the form of a saucer inverted, and secured under the chin by a 
slender bow, attached to each side of it, like the handle of a water 
pail. Some of the higher classes have the bow made of horn, ebony, 
ivory, and even of silver or gold. ‘Their shoes are Chinese. They 
also have their attendants, who carry a small cabinet, generally 
made of some odoriferous wood, and inlaid with gold and silver, 
with several compartments to contain their areka, betel, chunam, 
&c. The young females of Cochin-China are frequently hand- 
some, and some even beautiful, before their teeth, tongues, gums, 
and lips, become stained with their detestable masticatory: the 
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children of both sexes, however, begin this practice at a very early 
age. They are by nature finely formed; but their symmetrical pro- 
portions are distorted and disguised by their dirty habits, and a 
woman at thirty is an object of disgust, and at forty absolutely 
hideous.”’ 

On the whole this book contains a lively and interesting view 
of the present condition of Cochin-China, and fills a void in rela- 
tion to its recent history and actual state. It is interesting to the 
merchant, in its account of the commercial capacities of the coun- 
try—to the geographer in its details of the divisions, towns and 
population;—to the man of science in its views of objects of curi- 
osity, history, and research. Such a book published in London, 
if the production of an English Navigator, would command as 
much attention as any work of the kind, and would meet a ready 
sale. Even now we have no doubt its pages will furnish many 
subjects for the conductors of the British Magazines and collectors 
of voyages. Yet, in our country, we regret to say, that scarce 
patronage could be obtained sufficient to authorise its publication; 
and the author’s only hope of compensation for enlightening and 
instructing us, is the applause of a few, and the consciousness of 
bestowing a benefit on his fellow men. It is not surprising, under 
such circumstances, that more works of meri! do not issue from 
our press—the wonder is that we have so many. 


For the Port Folio. 


WARRENIANA.* 


Tuts is a very pleasant little jew d’esprit, for which we are 
probably indebted to the ingenious authors of the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” Mr. Warren, an eminent manufacturer of Blacking, in 
“famous London town,” is supposed, in the plan of this work, to 
receive a variety of tributary lays from the most conspicuous poets 
of the day; and the prose-writers, as well as certain members of 
parliament, are brought in, by admirable burlesques and parodies 
of their several styles, to sound the fame of the Patent Polish. 
The humour of the writer is so entirely free from personality, 
that it can be offensive to none—not even to the gentlemen at 
whose expense “ the laugh goes round.” ‘These are Mr. Gifford, 
the portentous knight of the Quarterly, Washington Irving, 
Wordsworth, Hogg, L. Hunt, C. Mills, Dr. Southey, C. H. Town- 


* Warreniana; with notes, Critical and Explanatory, by the Editor of 
a Quarterly Review. pp. 162. 
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send, Barry Cornwall, the Editors of Blackwood’s ant! Campbell’s 
Magazines, Lord Byron, S. T. Coleridge, the Times and John 
Bull Newspapers, Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Moore, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Hume, &c. 

Pee history of the publication is thus given by Mr. Gifford, the 
editor: 

“It was during one of these later visits in the autumn of 1820, 
that my friend proposed to me the Editorship of the present 
volume. He was pleased to add, that the circumstance of my 
previous apprenticeship to a shoemaker peculiarly fitted me for 
the task, and that he would diminish what remained of difficulty 
by his own immediate co-operation. It appeared, when I cate- 
chised him on the subject, that in erder to increase his connection 
he had been for years in the habit of retaining the services of emi- 
nent literary characters. This joined to his own poetical* abilities, 
which displayed themselves in perpetual advertisements, had con- 
siderably enhanced the value of his profession. Still a something 
seemed wanting; one complete edition of “ Warreniana,” to which 
the public might refer as certificates of his merit. With this view 
he had lately engaged all the intellect of England in his behalf; 
each author furnishing a modicum of praise in the style to which 
he was best adapted, and receiving in return a recompense pro- 
portioned to his worth. There were some, however, who from the 
circumstance of their residing abroad, (as in the instance of Lord 
B ) found no little difficulty in complying with this applica- 
tion. In such case their own bookseller was appointed the agent 
through whom their communications were conveyed. 

The following isa palpable hit at our distinguished countryman: 

“The metropolis of England to a stranger, and more especially 
an American, exhibits the varied wonders of a fairy-land. Its 
hoary cathedrals at Westminster and Cheapside; its richly foli- 
aged groves of Kensington and Hyde Park, carpeted with the 
freshest verdure, and reflecting in added beauty the dazzling hues 
of morn, or the mellowed effulgence of twilight,—these and a 
hundred objects of similar attraction, present each to the mind of 
the traveller a theme for unbounded admiration. For the first 
week of his arrival he betrays a wondering ignorance at the alter- 
nate grace and grandeur of each scene or edifice he beholds, and 
broods, with the tenacious eagerness of a child, over every fresh 
source of amusement. He visits, with intensest interest, the ri- 
val temples of Melpomene and Thalia, recalls the Quirinal Hill in 
ee the majestic Achilles, and paces, with kingly step, 
the tesselated pavements of Regent Street. In a few weeks, how- 
ever, this feverish ecstacy subsides, and he has then sufficient 
soberness of temperament to pay his passing tribute of applause 





* For an ingenious criticism on the merits of Mr. Warren, asa poet, the 
reader is referred to the article intituled ‘‘ The Sable School of Poetry.” 
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to those sweet but unobtrusive nestling places, which are eonse- 
crated by the recollection of living or Jepertal genius. Then it 
is that he visits the Boar’s Head at Eastcheap, and, in fancy, 
quaffs his sack with Falstaff; or, with feelings of equal enthusi- 
asm, bows before the shrine of Warren, the manufacturer and 
minstrel of the Strand. 

“As for this reverential purpose I was once buying a pot of 
Blacking at Number 30, my attention was attracted to a person 
who was seated in a state of deep abstraction behind the counter. 
He was advanced in life, tall, and ofa form that might once have 
been commanding, but if was a little bowed by care, perhaps by 
business. He had a noble Roman style of countenance, a head 
that would have pleased a painter; and though some slight furrows 
on either side his nose showed that snuff and sorrow had been bus 
there, yet his eye still beamed with the fire of a poetic soul. There 
was something in his whole appearance that indicated a being of 
a different order from the bustling shop-boys around him. 

« T inquired his name, and was informed that it was Warren. 
I drew back with an involuntary feeling of veneration. This, 
then, was an artist of celebrity; this was one of those imaginative 
spirits whose newspaper advertisements have gone forth to the 
ends of the earth, and with whose blacking I have cleaned my 
shoes, even in the solitudes of America. It was a moment preg- 
nant with emotion; and though the popular graces of his poetry had 
made me familiar with the name of Warren, yet it could not di- 
minish the reverence which his immediate presence inspired. 

« As 1 quitted his abode, the recollection of this great an gave 
a tone of deep meditation to my mind. I recalled what I had 
heard of his character, his lowly origin and subsequent elevation, 
his unconquerable diligence and rich poetic fancy. Nature, I in- 
ternally exclaimed, appears to have disseminated her bounties 
with a more impartial profusion than our vanity is willing to al- 
low. If to one favourite she has assigned the glittering endow- 
ments of rank and fortune, she has compensated the want of them 
in another by an intellect of superior elevation. Such has been 
the case with Mr. Warren. Though humble in origin, and suckled 
amid scenes repulsive to the growth of mind, he has yet contrived 
to hew himself a path to the Temple of Fame, and having become 
the poetical paragon of the Strand, has turned the whole force of 
his genius to manufacture and to eulogise his blacking. This pru- 
dent concentration of his faculties has been attended with the 
most felicitous consequences. The stream of his fancy, that be- 
fore flowed over a wide ungrateful surface, by contracting its chan- 
nel has deepened its power, and now rolls onward to the ocean 
of eternity, reflecting on its bosom the rich lights of poesy and 
wit. 

“Independently, however, of his imagination, this mighty manu- 
facturer hae shown how much may be effected by diligence alone, 
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and how attractive it may present itself in the columns of a news- 
paper, the placards of .a pedestrian, or the sides of a church-yard 
wall. The memoranda of his name and profession display them- 
selves in alphabetical beauty, at every department of the metropo- 
lis. They tne elbowed Do¢tor Solomon’s Elixir, pushed Day 
and Martin from their stools, and taken the wall of that interest- 
ing anomaly, the Mermaid. Such is the triumph of genius. Doc- 
tor Solomon is dead and gone, and there is no balm in Gilead; 
but Warren’s Blacking willbe immortal. Its virtues will ensure 
its eternity; for not sake doth it irradiate boots, shoes, and slip- 
pers with a gentle and oleaginous refulgence, but while it pre- 
— the leather, it cherishes, like piety, the old and stricken 
sole. 

“In America we know Mr. Warren only as the tradesman; in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, he is spoken of as the poet: and at the 
Canaries, on my voyage to England, I was told by a Hottentot of 
his having been unfortunate in love. 1 was sensibly afflicted at 
the intelligence, but felt that the illustrious invalid was far, far 
above the reach of pity. There are some lofty minds that soar 
superior to calamity, as the Highlands of the Hudson tower above 
the clods of earth. Warren has a soul of this stamp. His ma- 
jestic spirit may feel, but will not bow before the strong arm of 
adversity. The blighting winds of care may howl around him 
in their fury, but like the oak of the forest he will stand unshaken 
to the last. Besides, it may, perhaps, be to this very accident, 
that his advertisements owe their charm; for the mind, when 
breathed over by the scathing mildew of calamity, naturally turns 
for refreshment to its own healing stores of intellect. 

“TI do not wish to censure, but surely—surely, if the commer- 
cial residents of the Strand had been properly sensible of what 
was due to Mr. Warren and themselves, they would have evinced 
some public mark of sympathy with his misfortune. They would 
have shown him those gentle and unobtrusive attentions which 
win their way in silence to the heart, when the more noisy pro- 
fessions of esteem stick like Amen in the larynx of Macbeth. 
Even I, stranger and sojourner as [ amin the land, can heave the 
sigh of pity for his sorrows; what then should be the sensibility of 
those who have seen him grow up a bantling, as it were, of their 
own; who have marked the plant put forth its first tender blos- 
soms, and watched its growing luxuriance, until the period when 
it overshadowed the Strand with the matured abundance of its 
foliage? 

« But it is an humbling reflection for the pride of human intel- 
lect, that the value of an object is seldom felt until it be for ever 
lost. Thus, when the grave has closed around him, the name of 
Warren may be seen recalled with sentiments of sincerest af- 
fection. At present, while yet in existence, he is undervalued by 


an invidious vicinity. But the man of letters who speaks of the 
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Strand, speaks of it as the residence of Warren. The intelligent 
traveller who visits it, inquires where Warren is to be seen. He 
is the literary landmark of the place, indicating its existence to 
the distant scholar. He is like Pompey’s column at Alexandria, 
towering alone in classic dignity.” 


The “wild and singularly original and beautiful poem,” as 
Lord Byron described the “ Christabel” of Coleridge, is admirably 
arodied in “ The Dream,” from which we extract the following 
ines: 
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«Ten minutes to ten by Saint Dunstan’s clock 

And the owl has awakened the crowing cock: 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

If he crows at this rate in so thrilling a note, 

Jesu Maria! he’ll catth a sore throat. 
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“ Warren the manufacturer rich 
Hath a spectral mastiff bitch; 
To Saint Dunstan’s clock, tho’ silent enow, 
She barketh her chorus of bow, wow, wow: 
Bow for the quarters, and wow for the hour; 
Nought cares she for the sun or the shower; 
But when, like a ghost all-arrayed in its shroud, 
The wheels of the thunder are muffled in cloud, 
When the moon, sole chandelier of night, 
Bathes the blessed earth in light, 
As wizard to wizard, or witch to witch, 
Howleth to heaven this mastiff bitch. 


“ Buried in thought O’ Warren 1ay, 
Like a village queen on the birth of May; 
He listed the tones of Saint Dunstan’s clock, 
Of the mastiff bitch and the crowing cock; 
But louder, far louder, he listed a roar, 
Loud as the billow that booms on the shore; 
Bang, bang, with a pause between, 
Rung the weird sound at his door, I ween. 
Up from his couch he leaped in affright, 
Oped his gray lattice and looked on the night, 
Then put on his coat, and with harlequin hop 
Stood like a phantom in midst of the shop; 
In midst of his shop he stood like a sprite, 
Till peering to left and peering to right, 
Beside his counter, with tail in hand, 
He saw a spirit of darkness stand; 
I guess ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so scantily clad as she 
Ugly and old exceedingly.” 
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In the piece entiled “ Warren at St. Stephen’s,” supposed to 
be furnished by the Reporter of the Times newspaper, the man- 
ner of some of the principal speakers is ty caught. 
Thus Mr. Hume,—one of those troublesome pests in a legislative 
assembly who are eternally finding*fault and proposing impracti- 
cable schemes of reform,—is made to brin alee a long-pro- 


mised motion relative to the estimates of Mr. Warren’s blacking: 


“TI shall begin by enumerating the sum total of the whole of 
what is technically termed the Horse Guards. On examination it 
will be found, I believe, that the regiments properly so called are 
four, and if we allow each regiment, on a hasty calculation, to be 
800 strong, YY say nothing of the band,) and multiply this 800 by 
four, we shall have a clear product of no less than 3200 men, all 
of whom are in the constant habit of using Warren’s blacking. 
This, sir, to say the least of it, and provided that only shoes were 
the articles polished, wou!d be an intolerable expense; but what 
shall we say when told, that the ministry, as if in mockery of re- 
form, (hear, hear, from Sir F. B——t) compel the four regiments 
to wear jack boots. Now the motion I have the honour to make, 
regards these very articles, and proposes that they be henceforth 
cleaned but twice a week, on a presumption that the country would 
be materially benefitted by the alteration. This peer is 
much strengthened by the following statements, by which it ap- 
pears that 3200 pairs of jack boots are at present daily polished, 
and that the consequent expenses (allowing one pot of mene 
price sixpence, to be used between three pairs,) are 97331. 6s. 
per annum. But if we restrict this extravagance to twice a week, 
the expenditure would then be 27711. 12s., whereby there would 
be an annual saving of 69611. 14s. 8d. Again, on a supposition 
that the jack boots are abridged to Wellingtons, and these Wel- 
lingtons cleaned in like manner but twice a week, to wit, on Fri- 
days and Sundays, the expenses would then be 9231. 17s. 8d., 
making on the whole a reduction of 8809/.9s. per annum. I must 
not, however, forget to mention, that in this statement there is an 
odd sixpence over, which, after every necessary retrenchment has 


been made, may be fairly divided between the Chancellor and 
Lord Liverpool.” 


Alderman Curtis makes the following speech: 


“ ]T can’t for the life of me help saying a small matter upon the 
subject of this night’s debate, but at the same time as I arn’t over 
nice in point of tongue, I shall say it as speedy and as soon as 
possible. Fine words butter no parsnips, and if so be I’m a bit 
behind hand in flummery, I will at least make up for it in common 
sense. What boots it, as the shoemaker said, how we talk, if we 
talk to the point? For my part, I stand only on facts, and quite 
blush for the hon. members of opposition, when not content with 
cutting up the jack boots of the Horse Guards, they bother us 
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about the expenses of blacking them. Now, the long and short of 
the business is, that Warren’s Blacking is dirt-cheap, for it not 
only saves scores of pounds in the matter of the mirrors, but 
stirs up other manufacturers besides. For instance now, the suc- 
cess of Robert Warren has lately brought forward another one, 
who goes and poaches, as it were, in the same Warren, and then 
comes and takes a house under the very nose of his rival. (Loud 
Laughter.) And what, you'll ask, is the consequence of such op- 
position? Why, that by this here Warren trying to outdo that 
there Warren, both Warrens are obliged to mind their P’s and 
Q’s; which we all know they need not do, if so be that there was 
never no opposition. Opposition, sir, except in Parliament, is the 
very life of trade, and is just as necessary as marriage ( pensive 
smile from Mr. C e of Norfolk) to propagate business. I 
intreat the house then to do away with the resolutions of the 
hon. member for Aberdeen. The country is in a nation flourish- 
ing state, for our Aldermen were never so fat as now, and in my 
last voyage to Ramsgate, I was pleased to see as how the Corpo- 
ration of the different towns where I stopped to lay in provisions, 
seemed some pounds fatter than the year before. But indepen- 
dent of all this, let the house look at the charming appearance of 
things in general. Let them only look at the swinging stock of 
turtles as is daily sold, and see the high price as venison fetches. 
Not but what I can bring a thousand other proofs of our increas- 
ing trade, besides the mere matter of eating; only as I feel myself 
more at home in that ere line of argument, I feel more justified in 
using it. amex from all sides of the house.) By the bye, 
this reminds me of the hon. member for Winchelsea’s proposal to 
dish the city feasts. My God, what an idea! Do away with the 
city feasts, and you does away with government, for the constitu- 
tion of England requires every bit as much nourishment as the 
constitution of Aldermen. For my part, Sir, | have only to pray 
(Hear, hear, from Messrs. W——e and B—ti—h) that I may 
never live to see that ere awful hour when turtle-soup shall cease 
to be the crack dish at Guildhall. (The touching emphasis with 
which the hon. Baronet delivered this sentence drew tears from 
the eyes of many of the country gentlemen.) I come now to the 
subject of our national poverty. And, first, the hon. mover assures 
us as how England is ruined, a fact, however, that sticks in my 
throat like Amen in Macbeth’s, which, as far as I can learn, was 
nothing more than a piece of dry toast as had gone the wrong way. 
Moreover, he (Mr. H—e) says, that Reform alone can save us; to 
which I reply, in the words of Homer, “ Credat Judy; that may 
be Judy’s creed, but I thank heaven it arn’t mine. Once again, 
then, | beseech the house to vote against the reduction of War- 
ren’s Blacking. We have no need of reduction in no shape. John 
Bull, as | showed just now, is better off than ever; the tread-mill 
and the new churches are as full as they can hold; the Orphan’s 
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Fund is turned into a sort of Sinking Fund, for the use of them as 
can dip deep enough for she; good wholesome water may be had 
at Aldgate Pump for nothing; the beggars (thank God) are all 
hanged, and a new Old Bailey is being built for the rest; and, in 
short, the whole country resembles the place described by those 
charming authors, “The Elegant Extracts,” where — 


The turtle wantons with the ape, 
The deer frisks in the dell, 

And vineyards with the tender grape, 
Give out a goodly smell. 


“ Upon a due consideration of these advantages, I think it but 
right to vote against the reduction of Warren’s Blacking.” 


We had marked other passages for selection; but we find that 
they must be omitted, to make room for a specimen selected from a 
Warreniana Americana, which has just come to hand, and which 
we hope Mr. Gifford will adopt in his second edition. If he ap- 
prove of this excerpt we may be tempted to send a few more across 
the Atlantic. 


For the Port Folio. 
WARRENIANA AMERICANA.—No. I. 
By H. N. or Battrmore. 


I nave not yet given my opinion of the merits of Warren’s in- 
comparable liquid blacking, although it is a thing which I have 
long used in my family. In fact 1 myself have used it ever since 
1794, when I was an apprentice. It is much blacker than my 
ink, which I always make myself for my own use, and I am con- 
stantly receiving letters from the most respectable people in all 
quarters of the union complimenting me on the excellence of it, 
and asking me where I buy it. I mention these things not to take 
any credit for them, but forasmuch as they are facts, and I see no 
reason why the truth should not be told. Although I have said 
that 1 have long used this blacking, it must not be deemed from 
thence that I am advanced in my age. People call me old N. 
though I am only in my 42nd year; but I suppose that it is on 
account of my plain downright mode of stating facts and things 
that they bestow this appellative upon me. Charlotte Guelph 
was never any more than Charlotte Guelph, in my Register, and 
I always called her so without fear of the Holy Alliance, or any 
of the legitimates and Hartford Convention tories of our own 
country; and when the woman died I cculd see no reason why 
they should make such a fuss about it. Many an honester woman 
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has gone off the same manner, and nothing was said on the occa- 
sion, because she was no more than plain Mrs. I hope my reader 
will excuse this desultory style of treating my subject; it is my 
way of treating things, and although it may seem to be tedious to 
introduce so many topics, yet if must be borne in mind that the 
longest way round is often the nearest way home, as Dr. Franklin 
used to say. One word about foreign manufactures, before I 
come to the subject of Warren’s Blacking. I think the bulk of 
the people of the United States have been grossly mistaken as to 
their true interests, and this opinion of mine gains ground daily 
among all the well-informed people who are in the habit of read- 
ing my paper for the purpose of getting right ideas of things. 
Instead of looking at home for wealth, ease, and independence, 
we have been staring with both our eyes across the Atlantic; and, 
to the pitiful trade we had on that ocean, has been ascribed the 
prosperity of these states. Rational and proper trade among 
ourselves [ am a friend to, not to that which would nearly have 
sought protection under the British cannon—that was purchased 
in the shape of Bririsu ticences, of Guelph’s consuls, and other 
dealers in the “freedom of the seas,”—or that which paid a 
TRIBUTE to Great Britain under her infamous oRDERS IN COUNCIL, 
as did the goods we burnt at Baltimore some years‘ago. Regard- 
ing the sovereignty of the people, an equality in rights, and the 
support and encouragement of industry, so that the mouth of labor 
may not go supperless to bed,* as the chief among human things 
needful to the welfare of a society, I have zealously endeavoured 
to explain the first principles of them, in my paper, the cost of 
which is but $5 the year. 

[ have no doubt some of my readers will accuse me of incon- 
sistency in my use of Warren’s Blacking, while [ am under a 
solemn impression that this republic can never be truly indepen- 
dent while we rely upon foreign nations for the necessaries and 
comforts of life. But show me a manufactory of Blacking in 
these states and it shall immediately have my custom; and [ will 
make all my family use it, and recommend it to the numerous and 
enlightened readers of my Register, as J done with regard to Mr. 
Guy’s receipt for curing the tooth-ache. Thus, step by step, we 
should be getting up the ladder of independence, and the pros- 
pect from thence will truly gratify the patriot. “Steady, boys, 
steady,”’ and the victory over domestic prejudice and foreign in- 
trigue is certain. But as long as we cannot manufacture the ar- 
ticle ourselves, them that buy the imported must be free from 
censure. Nor ought we to grumble and higgle about the price. 
“The value of a thing, is just exactly what ’twill bring,” as that 
venerable patriot—John Dickinson—often used to observe to me, 
when I was a young man, and he little thought that I should one 


* See Niles’ Register. Ap. 1824, 
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day in future,—or in esse, as the lawyers say—become the hum- 
ble instrument to instruct my and his fellow citizens in the 
“meaning of words” and the “application of principles.” Speak- 
ing of my younger days, I can remember when I put on my first 
pair of breeches, and i remember I thought my father had made a 
man of me by the act. But “ Warren’s Blacking,””—I had really 
lost sight of that, when thinking about Hartford Convention-men 
—Bull’s Consuls—pattern-card gentry—British agents—and my 
own breeches!!—I hope that I shall not fly off again, but there are 
some “ natural associations of ideas” that * puzzle the will,” and 
require more discipline than I aspire to, to keep one’s pen in its 
course. Now, here a dissertation on the propriety of giving utter- 
ance toa man’s thoughts just as they occur to him, might be sea- 
sonably introduced—but I'll leave it for another opportunity.—It 
cannot but be a matter of knowledge to all the candid and intel- 
ligent subscribers to my Register—that I am happy to ‘say are in 
general pretty punctual as the “times go”—otherwise I could 
not get along—since “ what is often used must be often greased” 
as poor Richard says—I say it must be a thing notorious to all 
that Warren has a competitor in the market—* two Richards in 
the field,” as my worthy friend the constitution-expounding and 
Shakespeare-quoting senior editor of the Richmond Inquirer 
would say. Messers Day and Martin are also venders of blacking, 
competing thereby in the market with Warren. But I shall not 
shige to indicate the preference that my mind induces me to 
ean to, for indeed I have none about the matter. ‘ Measures 
and not men” has always been the “ pole-star” that guides my 
editorial career. I detest the mumbo-jumbo of man-worship that 
is only fit for the enslaved. mind of a legitimate. I have often 
said, with regard to the Presidential question, about the great men 
who are now in the public eye for the most dignified position in 
the people’s gift, that it is of less importance to me than a ray of 
moonshine when I am asleep, which succeeds, and I may say as 
much of the conflicting and contending claims of the two rivals 
whose wares now struggle which can outvie the other in the mar- 
ket. Each of the candidates have polished many a boot by means 
of their Blacking, and the nation’s reputation demands that they 
should be create decently. The wishes of the people in many of 
the states is far from being settled for or against any particular 
individual. One may every where, especially in the middle states, 
meet with five persons, (all “democrats” or all “ federalists,”) and 
find as many various preferences for the supremacy! But, lately 
in an Sg cellar, I accidentally fell in with seven dandys from 
New York, very finished dressers, all favourable to large cravats 
and polished boots, with gilt chains, and they were all, to a man, 
in favour of Warren.—To conclude—it is probable that as editor 
of the Register [ shall not take any part m favour of this man 
against that, for manufacturer of Blacking. But I am opposed to 
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any caucus, which would multiply divisions among the people, and 
not unite them in any one sentiment. Some may have been work- 
ing behind the scenes, BUT THE PEOPLE HAVE NOT ACTED ON THE 
suBJECT. To them I leave it, because it is their business, and 
they know how to black for themselves (without any of the ifs, 
buis, and ands of my friends the Editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer, who thereby often put construction at defiance.)—I shall 
resume the subject on a future occasion, when I shall treat it more 
exactly than I find I done in the above desultory and hasty sug- 
gestions, which I merely place on record for future reference. 


For the Port Folio. 
ON THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS. 


LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Sir, 

Some days ago you told me that the young ladies at a certain 
school were studying the elements of geometry from a popular 
treatise of Navigation, compiled by one of our most eminent 
mathematicians. From the interest which I have always taken in 
the education of youth, Iam inclined to communicate to you m 
sentiments on such books of geometry, as seem best adapted to the 
use of the higher schools in this country. Good, concise, elemen- 
tary treatises of Algebra and Geometry, for the use of schools, 
are much wanted in the United States. The proper object of 
geometry is the development of the abstract properties and rela~ 
tions of space. In this science it cannot be expected that females 
will make much proficiency. Nor ought geometrical knowledge 
to be considered as a necessary object of their pursuit. By the 
Grecian philosophers in general, mathematical studies were re- 
garded as an essential part of a liberal education, and as the best 
model and exercise for the judgment of youth. Pythagoras, to 
whom the discovery of the solar system has been erroneously as- 
cribed, instructed his pupils in mathematics; and Plato, one of 
the most Jearned men of antiquity, made the previous knowledge 
of geometry a condition of admission into his seminary. Geome- 
try has been recommended by Mr. Locke, and other eminent au- 
thors, for its tendency to strengthen the reasoning faculties. ‘The 
main object of this branch of academical education is not so much 
to make geometricians, as to initiate youth in the art of reasoning 
in a clear, correct, and methodical manner. From the time of the 
ancient Greeks to the present day this kind of instruction has been 
found most successful in practice. Nostudy has been propesed, 
by men of learning, as preferable for youth: none has been attempt- 
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ed with greater efficacy in the attainment of the object. I will 
quote one authority, which claims the respect and reverence of 
all men of literature. Quinctilian says, “ In geometria partem 
fatentur esse utilem teneris etatibus; agitari namque animos, 
atque acui we et celeritatem percipiendi venire inde, conce- 
dunt:”—which may be thus translated,— The study of geometry 
is useful to youth, for it excites and exercises their mind, and 
sharpens their faculties, and thereby gives quickness of percep- 
tion. For arguments in favour of the propriety of mathematical 
studies, as mental discipline, in the higher places of education, I 
refer to the works of Reid, Stewart, and other writers on meta- 
a “svene 

onnycastle’s Geometry, in 8vo, is probably the best work of 
the kind, when we consider it in the double sense of a complete 
introduction to mathematics, and an excellent system of practical 
logic. The latter quality was a principal object of the author’s 
attention when he composed his book. Our publishers have an 
interest in the sale of other books of the same kind, and would not 
be willing to reprint it, lest it should retard the sale of those which 
are now inuse. Some propositions, which are not absolutely ne- 
cessary in a course of mathematics, might be omitted by students 
both in schools and colleges. 

The treatises of geometry of Bezout, Bossut, and of the pro- 
fessors in the college of St. Cyr, in Paris, are good introductions 
to mathematics; but they are not good systems of practical logic, 
which I deem an essential quality in a treatise of, geometry de- 
signed for youth. There are many larger works of the kind than 
these, both in French and English; but they are not fit for young 
ladies, who cannot devote much time to the study of abstract 
science without the neglect of other acquirements, which are con- 
sidered of primary importance. 

Concise systems of geometry, in connection with other mathe- 
matical subjects, may be found in several works, as Ingram’s 
Mensuration, (a recent book, and unknown here,) Young’s Sylla- 
bus of a course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Young’s 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy, vol. II, and Young’s Lilustrations 
of La Place’s Celestial Mechanics, and in Mackay’s Navigation. 
All these, with some additions, and extensions of some of the short 
demonstrations of Young and Ingram, would be fit for the use of 
youth, and might be transcribed without much loss of time. The 
expense of preparing and printing any of these three tracts would 
be little. The authors are excellent mathematicians, and have 
been engaged in public or private education. I would recommend 
a large collection of useful problems to follow the elements.* 

Ingram’s Mensuration contains 35 theorems, with many.corol- 


* See Keith’s Euclid, Pasley’s Practical Geometry, Landman’s Practi- 
cal Geometry. 
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laries, in plane geometry. These are all the propositions which 
he uses in the theory of Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration of 
Superficies and Solids, Surveying, Gauging, &c. With the addi- 
tion of a few elementary propositions in planes and solids this 
short treatise of geometry would be a sufficient introduction to all 
the branches of mixed mathematics, as Mechanics, Optics, &c. 

Each of the three books of Dr. Young contains about 60 propo- 
sitions in plane and solid geometry, which are all that he employs 
in his demonstrations of the mathematical principles of Mecha- 
nics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and Astronomy. ‘To these a few 
theorems might be added, either on account of their elegance, or 
oe application in certain geometrical subjects of the high- 
er kind. 

Mackay’s Navigation contains 19 theorems in plane geometry, 
which are sufficient for the theory of Plane Trigonometry and 
Navigation. It would be necessary to add ten or more theorems, 
to render the tract fit for other purpeses. Mackay’s demonstra- 
tions are fuller than those of Young and Ingram, and are 
therefore easier to beginners. I should prefer Mackay’s geometry 
to the other two tracts if it were more extensive. 

The doctrine of proportion is not included in any of those 
tracts. Young and Ingram give the principal properties of pro- 
portion in the algebraical part of their books. These properties 
must be prefixed to the geometry, because they are required in 
the demonstrations of some propositions, and in all parts of mixed 
mathematics. : 

Though any of the above tracts on geometry may suflice for the 
use of schools, yet I should prefer a larger book, like Bonnycas- 
tle’s, which would answer the double purpose of a svstem of prac- 
tical ye on and of a complete introduction to all the synthetical 

arts of mathematics. ‘he recent and improved editions of Eu- 
clid’s Elements of Geometry by Playfair, Ingram, and Keith, are 
excellent systems of practical logic, and good introductions to 
mathematics in general; but certain parts of Euclid’s Geometry 
are more difficult to learners than some of the latest and best 
treatises of geometry which have been published in Europe. Of 
the recent treatises of geometry, Cresswell’s is undoubtedly the 
most systematical, and is road upon the most legitimate prin- 
ciples. But the very circumstance of the accuracy of its funda- 
mental principles, and the metaphysical nature of a few of them, 
render the first 39 pages somewhat intricate, and not so intelligi- 
ble to young students as might be desired. But after these have 
been established, and some of the most elementary propositions 
demonstrated, the rest of the volume is clear and satisfactory, 
This treatise constitutes a complete course of elementary geome- 
try; but it is too large and too expensive to be adopted in this 
country. 

There is an excellent treatise of plane geometry by professor 
Leslie of Edinburgh; but the geometry of planes and solids is not 
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to be published soon, so that the work is not complete. We do 
not, however, want such extensive books as the last two in our 
schools and colleges, where the pupils are young, and the more 
useful and practical branches of ftereture and science are gener- 
ally taught. The present state and circumstances of America 
seem to exclude, with propriety, from our public seminaries the 
cultivation of recondite and abstract studies. Hence perhaps it is 
that we are inferior to some other nations in profound and abstruse 
learning; while we rival, or even surpass, them in the more use- 
ful and popular kinds of knowledge. Cui Bono? is the question, 
and the principle which directs our conduct on most occasions. 
It is certainly an excellent rule in all cases of profit and tempo- 
ral interest; but in all other respects it is pernicieus, and checks 
the progress and mental improvement of the human species. It 
is, in general, a selfish maxim, and militates against benevolence, 
morality, and religion. 

To Geometry should be annexed the common elements of Plane 
Trigonometry, with its application to practice. Trigonometry is a 
branch of geometry, and is applicable to a variety of measure- 
ments, and mathematical investigations. As much of the theory 
and practice of Plane Trigonometry as can be taught in schools 
may be extracted from several senke, as Hutton’s or Davidson’s 
Mathematics, Ingram’s Mensuration, the larger treatises of Trigo- 
nometry by Keith, Bonnycastle, and Gregory. A neat and con- 
cise separate treatise is wanted in schools. The tracts in certain 
books cannot be recommended to learners, for some of them con- 
sist of theory alone, others contain only practical rules and nu- 
merical examples, and others are destitute of simplicity, perspi- 
cuity, and accuracy in the demonstrations of the propositions, 
The deficiency of good elemementary books in the higher places 
of education, indicates the neglect of certain studies, or the su- 
perficial manner in which they have been generally prosecuted. 

In my account of certain books of geometry I have forgotten to 
mention Legendre’s; part of which has been translated from the 
French for the use of the University of Cambridge, in Massachu- 
setts. In the method of demonstration it has a greater resem- 
blance to Euclid’s Elements than any one of the kind which has 
been published on the continent of Europe. But it is too large for 
the use of schools, and is exceptionable, both in its arrangement 
and execution. The problems and theorems are detached, though 
they have a mutual connection with, and dependence on one 
another. To evade the difficulties which all authors have encoun- 
tered in laying the foundation of the science of geometry, M. Le- 
gendre has made certain gratuitous assumptions, which the ancient 
geometricians would not have granted. He assumes first princi- 
ples as true which are not evident, and need demonstration; and 
he demonstrates, indirectly, the equality of right angles, though 
this property is an immediate and obvious consequence from two 
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of his definitions. With these, and other minor exceptions, Le- 
endre’s Geometry is clear and plain. But his theory is not estab- 
ished on pure elementary principles. Itis easy to write a plain 
book of abstract science, if the author take the liberty to assume 
what ought to be proved. 

After all that has been said, I am of opinion that the most use- 
ful treatise of geometry which can be provided for schools and 
colleges, would be a judicious selection from the latest editions of 
Euclid’s Elements. To effect that object it would be necessary to 
introduce a few new demonstrations, for the purpose of expunging 
auxiliary propositions, and reducing the work into a small com- 
pass. Certain useful or elegant propositions, which are not abso- 
lutely necessary in a common course of mathematics, — be put 
in a separate book, or supplement, at the end of the volume, and 
would serve as exercises for students who had made due profict- 
ency in the simpler elements which precede them. The 5th Book 
of Euclid’s Geometry, containing the doctrine of proportion, is 
seldom read in colleges, and may be rejected. Proportion might be 
treated analytically in two pages. The properties of planes and 
solids, inthe 11th and 12th Books, should be abridged, and de- 
monstrated in the manner of Playfair’s or Ingram’s editions of 
Euclid. The outlines of such a selection and abridgment as this 
were executed in this country some years ago, and could be soon 
prepared for the press. The elements of Plane Trigonometry, 
with the solution of the cases, and with practical examples, would 
properly terminate the work. 

I would recommend the selection from Euler’s Algebra, in 8vo, 
(printed at Cambridge, in Mass.) in preference to the abridgment 
of Bonnycastle’s Algebra. Several defects and errors appeared 
in the first impression of the selection, which a competent instruc- 
ter might supply and correct. The Algebra in Hutton’s Course of 
Mathematics has some merit; but it is not separate. ‘There are 
better books of algebra than any of these, but they are either too 
large, or are not accessible to us. Among the best for learners we 
may reckon those of Bridge, in English, and of Bezout, Bossut, 
Lacroix, and of the seminary of Saint Cyr, in French. There is 
an American translation of Lacroix’s Algebra, in 8vo, which is 
become a class-book in some of the colleges in New England. 

A correct and systematic book of natural philosophy is a de- 
sideratum in the higher schools. Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
Natural Philosophy frequently offends us by their tedious prolixity 
and senile garrulity. Besides, they want simple familiar expert- 
ments to illustrate the principles of philosophy, and to fix them in 
the memory of learners. The study of physics ought to be intro- 
duced into the higher schools, in a moral and religious point of 
view. Man ought to explore and comprehend the works of crea- 
tion. This study has been culpably neglected in most countries, 
and should be no longer deferred in this country, where the 
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government does not fear and wilfully check the progress of learn- 
ing and civilization. The Elements of natural philosophy, by 
James Mitchell, M. A. are the best for young students which 
know. They abound with simple illustrations and experiments. 
But the style is deformed by almost innumerable grammatical 
inaccuracies. If they were reprinted here, it would be necessary 
to revise and correct the whole work with great care. It is writ- 
ten in the incorrect and slovenly style which characterises the 
men of science and classical learning who have been educated in 
the public grammar schools and universities of England. Most of 
their late and present writers are as imperfectly acquainted with 
their vernacular speech as if it were a foreign language. This un- 
pardonable ignorance of a correct style of composition arises from 
an inveterate and fallacious opinion, that classical literature su- 
persedes the necessity of studying the idiom and phraseology of 
the English language. 

Dr. Q. Gregory’s Lessons on Natural Philosophy, in 12mo, 
may be recommended to youth of both sexes. Gregory is profes- 
sor of mathematics at the Military Academy (or college) af 
Woolwich, and is distinguished by the variety and extent of his 
learning. His Lessons contain a popular view of astronomy, 
which is sufficiently extensive for young ladies, and might be 
taught in the higher schools with advantage to the pupils. They 
have been often reprinted in England, but are not likely to be 
published in this country. We reprint books of this kind rather by 
accident than by judicious selection. Profit, not General utility, 
is the motive is Fa determines our conduct in the publication of 
books. We inquire whether a book is known to the public, and 
likely to sell, before we commit it to the press. Henc® it happens 
that valuable books, which are favourably received and widely 
circulated in Europe, are seldom seen in America. Our schools 
and colleges dislike innovation, and reluctantly change the plans 
and class-books which are familiar to them. Like the govern- 
ments of nations, they lag behind the existing state of general 
knowledge and civilization. Even the richly endowed universities 
of England pertinaciously retained the monastic and antiquated 
systems of education long after they were exposed to public cen- 
sure and ridicule by the more liberal and enlightened members of 
their own body: and I believe that the university of Oxford has 
not yet completely emerged from the obscurity of the dark ages 
of ignorance, prejudice, and superstition, which overwhelmed Eu- 
rope at the remote time of its foundation. Considering its supe- 
rior advantages of numbers of officers, libraries, and richly endow- 
ed colleges, it appears to have contributed little to the promotion 
of useful and general knowledge. Where can we find its text- 
books on mathematics, metaphysics, and morality? We have for- 
merly seen a mathematical compilation, for the use of the univer- 
sity, by the late learned Dr. Horsley, in 3 vols. 8vo, which appears 
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to have followed its author to the grave. We have attempted te 
read the history of the last and present century, by Dr. Nares, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, which exhibits a singular 
specimen of defects and prejudices, and of a corrupt style of 
writing. Its direct tendency is to mislead the reader, and to viti- 
ate the style and taste of youth, at a time of life when chaste and 
correct models of composition are indispensable. If such imper- 
fect and exceptionable text-books as this be approved and adopted at 
Oxford, we need not envy the superiority of their system of education, 
nor look up to them as our masters and guides in polite literature. 
‘Too mean and imperfect for the purpose of academical education, 
it may however excite our ambition to excel it, and induce us to 
seek or produce works of more intrinsic merit and utility. But let 
us restrain our presumptuous anticipations, and while we are cast- 
ing reflections upon the venerable institutions of other nations, let 
us not forget that our own are imperfect, and destitute of many 
advantages and requisites which time and experience may ulti- 
mately supply. Our hopes of excellence decline when we contein- 
plate the imperfect models of imitation which the ‘ancient institu- 
tions of the most civilized nations afford us. It would seem as if 
time had sanctioned errors, and retarded useful improvements; 
and that a total change of circumstances, and a new order of things 
were necessary to kreak the chains of inveterate habits, and to re- 
store the human mind to its natural activity and energy. 

My intention was to write a note relative to certain concise 
and simple tracts on the elements of algebra and geometry, which 
I deemed fittest for the use of schools. But I have deviated from 
my first purpose, and have been imperceptibly led to the produc- 
tion of a tedious dissertation. No apology for its rude and irregu- 
lar form will, I apprehend, be necessary to a man of education, 
who is inclined to promote the advancement of learning, and the 
amelioration of indigence and misery among the lower classes of 


the community. With due respect, I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 
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‘Tne late R. B. Sheridan being once on a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, happened to enter the room when most of the members of 
the committee were present and seated, though business had not 
commenced; when, perceiving there was not another seat vacant, 


he, with his usual readiness, said, “ Will any gentleman move, 
that I may take the chair?” 
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ON THE VIRTUES AND VICES OF BOYS. 


Wuatever may have been the efficient cause and the real ori- 
gin of the numerous imperfections of our nature, one final cause 
and one important use of them may be found in the opportunities 
thus afforded us to correct and improve them by our own efforts. 
Such imperfections and such opportunities, the power and the li- 
berty of falling into transgression or of avoiding it, seem to be es- 
sential to a state of probation. Dryden, indeed, has asserted, but 
surely rather with the licence of a poet, than the accuracy of a 
philosopher, that God never made his work for man to mend. Not 
merely the accidental injuries to health, but the natural infirmi- 
ties of the constitution, may be often rectified and amended b 
medicine, temperance, and habit. ‘The intellectual faculties con- 
fessedly owe their best powers and greatest value to education and 
exercise; the violence of constitutional passions may be prevented 
by prudence and reflection from transgressing the bounds of inno- 
cence; and the very essence of good morals depends upon our own 
culture and our own exertions. Thus appegr at once the proprie- 
ty and the necessity of many of our most important duties; the 
means and the difficulty of acquiring those qualities and merits, 
to which only futare reward has been promised; and the justice 
and equity of that responsibility for our conduct, which revelation 
has proclaimed. Thus appears also tie indispensible obligation of 
the parent to provide for the moral, as well as the intellectual, im- 
provement of his offspring; and upon the schoolmaster, to restrain 
the propensities to vice, and to cultivate the dispositions to virtue, 
in those entrusted to his care. 

How far the human mind is by nature inclined to the love and 
the pursuit of virtue, or to the pleasures and practice of vice, isa 
question of too much extent and difhculty to be determined in a 
work like the present. Nor is the determination necessary to our 
purpose. The actual virtues and vices of boys do not seem to pro- 
ceed so much from reflection, conviction, and principle, as from 
physical sensibility, accidental! situation, the example of others, 
and their own habits. Sense, appetite, and passion have been cal- 
led the elder brothers of reason; and the former certainly exert 
nearly their full force, before the latter attains its maturity. It 
depends in a great measure, however, upon the discipline of ear- 
ly life, whether they are to be the servants or the tyrants of the 
mind: and hence it is, that external authority becomes necessary 
to our children, till their own understanding is capable of direct- 
ing their conduct. The judgment of those of greater experience 
and wisdom, and the commands of their superiors must at first con- 
stitute their chief rule of action; their supreme law in morals, as 
well as manners; in the practice of religion, as well as in the pur- 
suit of science. This is, indeed, the true ground of that unlimited 
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power, with which nature has invested the parent over his off- 
spring. It is the justification of that high authority, which he finds 
it necessary to delegate to the preceptor of his son. 

The virtues of a schoolboy cannot be numerous or great. They 
can be such only as his age and situation admit. Those usually 
observed are such as may most naturally be expected from charac- 
ters not yet corrupted by vicious example, or rendered suspicioys 
and malignant by experience in the world; sincerity in their pro- 
fessions, and fidelity to their engagements; mutual confidence and 
affection; generosity towards their friends; zeal and industry in 
their pursuits; and gratitude towards their benefactors. The seeds 
of these virtues, and of such as these, wherever they are found, 
should by every possible means be cultivated and encouraged. In 
the distribution of his applause, and of the few rewards that are 
in his power, the experienced teacher can want little direction. 
He will, however, be cautious, on one hand, not to render the for- 
mer cheap by its frequency or its excess; not to exhaust the latter 
by lavishing them on ordinary degrees of merit; and, on the other 
hand, whatever encouragement his situation enables him to give, 
he will give it in such,a manner as to show that he delights in vir- 
tue, and rewards it with pleasure. 

To watch and to promote the improvement of his pupils, in good 
morals, as well as in science, is indeed, not more the duty than 
the delight of the schoolmaster. But unhappily, it is by no means 
the whole of his task. The correction of vices, or of tendencies to 
vice, will demand at least an equal share of his time and attention. 
Within the narrow circle of his province, like the magistrates of 
larger communities, he will more frequently be called upon to 
punish transgression, than to reward merit. 

_ That some boys are continually, and that all boys are occasion- 
ally, prone to mischief and to vice, is a truth of which every school- 
master daily receives irresistible and painful conviction. But 
whether this arises from the immaturity of their understandings, 
the impetuosity of their passions, or the corruption entailed upon 
us by our first progenitors, it is neither easy nor necessary to de- 
cide. My business is not so much with the cause of the evil, as 
with the remedy. It is less the duty of a schoolmaster to illustrate 
the origin of the disease, than to effect its cure; or at least to re- 
strain the evil, which he cannot wholly remove. 

There is, however, one source of vice in boys so frequent 
amongst us in the present times, and so powerful and extensive 
in its effects, that though I may in many instances give offeuce, in- 
stead of producing conviction, I shall state it without reserve. I 
cannot hope to correct an evil of such magnitude, but I know what 
is due to the rising generation, to the profession, and to truth. 

T he source, to which I allude, is excessive indulgence to our 
children; a circumstance which never fails to produce or to ag- 
gravate depraved sentiments, and pernicious habits. Quinctilian 
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complained that in his days the first thing which the sons of gen- 
tlemen were taught, was to call in lisping accents for their orna- 
ments of purple or of crimson; and that more attention was em- 
ployed to improve their palates, than to correct their pronuncia- 
tion. With what justice a similar complaint may be made at pre- 
sent, there is less reason to prove than to lament. Where due 
tenderness to our own offspring ends, and excessive indulgence 
begins, it may not, indeed, be easy to determine with precision. 
But indulgence is obviously excessive, when, in the important ar- 
ticles of food, amusement, and study, the inclinations and appe- 
tites of the children are consulted, instead of the judgment of the 
parents: and this indulgence becomes still more mischievous and 
culpable, when it is granted to one child in preference to the rest: 
or at the expense of their comfort and convenience. Of this, in- 
deed, the ill effects are neither few, nor inconsiderable. 

A favourite son is seldom beloved by his brothers; and still more 
seldom feels any sincere love for them: and thus one of the most 
pleasing and the most amiable of human affections is discouraged 
and impaired at that season of life, when it might be most success- 
fully cultivated and established. 

The preference constantly shown to one child in the end disap- 
points its own purposes. It grows in time to be received as a right; 
and instead of exciting sentiments of pleasure and gratitude in 
his mind, fills it with vain notions of his own importance; with the 
spirit of insolence and oppression. 

The extreme fondness of the parents is often more troublesome 
than pleasing to the child. Sometimes he sees and despises their 
weakness; and when contradiction is exerted, and some occasions 
will imperiously demand its exertion, it will offend more than all 
former kindness has obliged. No wonder then that of all our chil- 
dren, he who has been most indulged, should generally prove the 
most refractory and the most ungrateful. 

But where no undue preference or partiality is shown, exces- 
sive indulgence is by no means deprived of its folly or its mis- 
chiefs. It quickly teaches disingenuous and dishonourable artifices. 
The child soon learns to affect pain, sickness, and unhappiness; 
because he knows that by such means he shal! obtain whatever he 
desires from parents who will not bear to hear him cry; and thus 
that ingenuous temper and conduct, the great ornament of youth, 
is destroyed before the period arrives, which it ought chiefly to 
have adorned. 

Habitual indulgence to children seldom fails to terminate in a 
mean and selfish disposition. It teaches individuals to claim, and 
tempts them to seek, their personal gratification, at whatever ex- 
pense to themselves or others; and thus philanthropy, the fairest 
boast of human nature, and one of the first precepts of our reli- 
gion, is poisoned at the source. 


{t sends them to school with hopes of having the same indul- 
JUNE, 1824.—~-no, 266. 59 
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gence continued: and if they are disappointed, as their own best 
interests require they should be, the disappointment produces aver- 
sion to study, regret for the pleasures they have lost, fanciful and 
fictitious complaints against the seminary, perpetual solicitations 
to be removed from it, and all those contemptible humours and 
passions, which torment alike the parents, the teacher, and the 
pupils, and prevent improvement as much in science as in virtue. 

It teaches them ba 4 delicacy, and such an avidity of appetite 
in the article of food, as, in the course of their future life, exposes 
them often to inconvenience, and always to contempt; and it often 
creates such a taste for wine, as impairs the constitution before it 
is fully established, or terminates in one of the most despicable of 
humaa vices, habitual drunkenness. 

Too much tenderness in the management of infants may natu- 
rally be expected to impair their constitutions: and it is observed 
by our practitioners in medicine, that of children delicately treat- 
ed, a much larger proportion than of others, sink into the grave 
before they reach the years of maturity. The parent, therefore, by 
excessive indulgence to his child, not only injures his temper and 
his morals, but exposes his health and his life to additional hazard. 

Above all, this early and habitual indulgence teaches the rising 
generation to gratify all their passions as they arise, and to con- 
sider such gratification as the principal business of human life; a 
notion of all others the most inimical to duty and good morals; 
the destruction of the great principle, on which we are command- 
ed to seek virtue, honour, and happiness.* 

While I censure indiscriminate indulgence, however, let me not 
be understood to enjoin any useless rigour; any unnecessary se- 
verity. Let me not be supposed to condemn natural affection, 
while I wish only to restrain its excess. ‘The discipline, which J 
would recommend for children is, that they be taught from their 
earliest infancy constant respect for the judgment of their parents, 
and implicit submission to their authority: that they should not be 
permitted, under the same circumstances, to renew any request, 
which has once been deliberately rejected: that they should learn 
to be satisfied with the food provided for them; and be indulged in 
delicacies only as the reward of obedience and good conduct: that 
they should retire to rest in the evening, and rise in the morning, 
at fixed and regular hours: that they should on no account be ex- 
cused from the performance of the task, which has once been ap- 
pointed; and that they should receive all their instruments and op- 
portunities of amusement as favours from their parents and their 


* The despicable character and the melancholy fate of the only son of 
Peter the Great of Russia have always been ascribed to the culpable in- 
dulgence of his education; to his being permitted from his infancy to gra- 


tify the passions of his heart, instead of cultivating the powers of his un- 
derstanding. 
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teachers. Were such a habit early begun, and steadily continued, 
it would soon appear to be a system, not of unnatural rigour, but 
of the truest tenderness. Personal correction, which so many pa- 
rents wish to avoid, would be rendered ina great measure unne- 
cessary; for custom would generally produce the same beneficial 
effects. The immediate happiness of the child, the great source of 
parental indulgence, would be more suczessiully promoted; for du- 
tiful children experience greater pleasure in obedience, than the 
most perverse and refractory ever find in opposition and rebellion. 
The reciprocal affection of his offspring, a very laudable object of 
a father’s ambition, would be most effectually secured: for the son, 
who has been subjected to judicious discipline, seldom fails to, re- 
ward it by his gratitude, as well as his improvement; while with 
him, who has been ruined by indulgence, the weakness and folly 
of his parents are ever afterwards the subject of censure and re- 
gret. Should these effects, contrary to all experience, even fail to 
be produced; still the children will be taught the great principle 
of human duty; to restrain their desires in submission to legal au- 
thority; and to suspend present pleasure in the hope of future and 
greater compensation.* — 


* A practice, which I have always thought censurable, is now become 
almost universal amongst us, that of introducing the children of the fami- 
ly to the company after dinner. The affection of the parents may no doubt 
be gratified by having their own offspring around them; and their pride 
may be flattered by displaying their supposed excellencies to their friends. 
But they should recollect that to the greater part of the company their 
presence is indifferent or irksome. All instructive and even amusing con- 
versation is suspended; all attention must be directed to the young peo- 
ple; and many compliments are paid on their account at the expense of 
sincerity and truth. But the greatest objection to the practice, and what 
is most to the present purpose is, that the children are thus from their very 
infancy accustomed to a sort of dissipation, by their familiarity with the 
company, and to luxury, by partaking of the wine and the dessert. Ex- 
cept where it is required as a medicine, and that, I apprehend, is not fre- 
quently the case, no good reason will easily be assigned, why wine should 
be given to children at all. That it does not contain any nourishment is 
universally acknowledged; and that it does contain a pernicious spirit can- 
not be denied. Hot and strong sauces, and all such as are usually called 
high dishes, ought also to be rigidly proscribed at a table for children. To 
the strongest constitution they are at best not beneficial: and toa child 
they are undoubtedly noxious: the certain causes, when habitually given, 
of cutaneous eruptions, chronic complaints, and premature infirmity. All 
rational theory and all actual experience conspire to prove, that the plain- 
est and simplest food is the most eligible: and the different proportions of 
nourishment in the different kinds are probably very little; ayd certainly 
much less than many fanciful speculators would teach us to believe. 
The attention, which is often paid to different kinds of food, the different 
degrees of nourishment expected from them, and the supposed difference 
of their effects upon the health, the strength, and even the intellects of 
children, remind one of the notable expedient of the running footman in 
Boerhaave, who attempted to excel all his fellows by feeding for some 
months exclusively upon the flesh of hares. 
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But with whatever wisdom and firmness the parent may have 
discharged his duty, during the infancy of his children, much will 
still remain for the schoolmaster to perform. It will remain for 
him to continue the good habits already begun; to confirm the good 
principles, which domestic instruction has implanted; and, as the 
understandings of his pupils advance to maturity, to build that upon 
conviction, which before rested solely on authority. The general 
and most efficacious modes of proceeding for these important pur- 
poses are undoubtedly those, which are most obvious and common; 
and many of the minuter regulations must be determined by the 
discretion of individuals, and the circumstances of each particular 
case. But on a point so interesting, in a work upon such a subject, 
a few observations, unless their own insignificance should expose 
them to contempt, will not be thought improper or unseasonable. 

Boys, it is well known, are ready on all occasions to pledge their 
honour in support of their ver acity. Whether they have undertaken 
to accuse another, or to acquit themselves, to deny a past trans- 
gression, or to promise future obedience, their honour is always 
willingly adduced for the truth of their assertions. But this spe- 
cles of testimony from children f made it a rule always to discou- 
rage, and generally to reject. ‘They were giving me a pledge, I 
frequently told them, of which they did not appear to know the 
full value; and which therefore I would not accept: and I added, 
that if they did not know the value of it, they must be sensible it 
ought to be reserved for occasions of solemnity and importance. 
But when a youth approaching more nearly to manhood, pledged 
his honour for his ver acity, Lalways judged it expedient, where no 
further injustice was involved in the question, to accept the pledge, 
as indisputable evidence of truth, even when I knew the assertion 
to be false. This plan I deemed it prudent to adopt; not only that 
I might escape the irksome task of chastising an offender, whose 
age made personal chastisement indecent and disgraceful, but that 
I might not degrade him in his own opinion and the opinion of his 
schoolfellows; that { might make him sensible of the value and ad- 
vantage of a good character, and encourage him to preserve in fu- 
ture, what I did not appear to know, that he had deserved to lose. 
This forbearance I never found reason to regret. The same youth 
would rarely hazard a second time the same ‘solemn pledge in sup- 
port of falsehood. All such occasions, however, should be ‘studious- 
ly embraced by the master to explain to his pupils the true use 
and meaning of the popular and mistaken term of honour; that as 
the principle of virtue it is always indefinite and fallacious, and 
often sanguinary and unjust; and ‘that the only solid basis of good 
morals must be found in the laws of their country, and the precepts 
of their religion. 

Amongst. the pupils of almost every school, again, are certain 
maxims of conduct, which it is at once impossible to approve, and 
difficult to correct. In the powers exercised by the senior over 
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tlre junior scholars; in the preservation of the secrets and confi- 
dence of each other; in the doctrine of supporting at all times their 
schoolfellows rather than their teachers; and in the distribution of 
honour and shame, reward and punishment; in these cases, and 
such as these, they often proceed upon maxims hostile alike to the 
principles of justice, and the authority of the master. Fidelity to 
engagements, however, and aaherence to principles, though erro- 
neous and inequitable, are entitled to some degree of respect; 
and these combinations the prudent teacher will endeavour rather 
to dissolve than te break; he will employ persuasion and convic- 
tion, rather than power and compulsion. He will seize every pro- 
per opportunity to illustrate the doctrine of general consequences; 
the rights of society at large, in preference to the claims of its se- 
parate portions; and that universal engagement to truth and jus- 
tice, which is prior both in time and obligation to the personal and 
mutual engagements of individuals. Jather may be disgraced by 
having betrayed his friend; but he would have been involved in 
much deeper guilt, had he been faithful to his friend, and betray- 
ed his country. 

The actual vices, or the tendencies to vice, which a schoolmas- 
ter will be called upon to restrain or correct, are neither few nor 
inconsiderable. A school is not in any other point a more exact 
resemblance of the world at large, than in the display, which it 
affords, of the passions and transgressions of the individuals, of 
which it is composed. : 

The minor vices of perverseness and caprice, suilenness and ob- 
stinacy, are usually best corrected by that ridicule, which they so 
abundantly deserve; and which, indeed, they generally incur, as 
well from their companions, as their teachers. In every large 
school there is a sort of public opinion, which has an almost irre- 
sistible influence upon the sentiments and conduct of its members; 
and it is of the utmost importance to the master to obtain this in- 
fluence in favour of his own authority, and on the side of truth and 
justice. With respect to the faults under consideration this is ge- 
nerally effected without difficulty; and hence it is, that they are 
ususally diminished in proportion as the seminary is numerous and 
respectable; and that from our public schools they are almost en- 
tirely excluded. 

One of the vices, to which young and ingenuous minds are often 
subject, is sudden and violent anger. As this is not more indecent 
and culpable in the offender, than dangerous and mischievous to 
those around him, as it does not more certainly involve him in 
quarrels at school, than it will afterwards expose him to contempt 
or disgrace in the world; it ought to be checked and corrected by 
every means which the invention and authority of the master can 
supply, by ridicule, censure, and punishment. It is sometimes sup- 
posed that this proneness to sudden and violent anger is a mark 
of superior genius and spirit. But the supposition is itself as errone- 
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ous, asits tendency is pernicious. In boys, as well as in men, to 
be passiunate is more frequently the mark of a weak, than of a vi- 
gorous intellect; of a rude, than of a cultivated mind. It is ob- 
servable, on one hand, that no characters are more subject to in- 
temperate sallies of anger, than children, old men, and females; 
and on the other, that amongst the fairest honours of our seamen 
and soldiers must be reckoned their command of temper and ha- 
bitual humanity. 

Another vice, which should seem as unnatural, as it is disgust- 
ing, in a schoolboy, is the practice of profane swearing; yet is this 
more frequent than would be credited upon any authority less 
than the testimony of our own senses. As it is a vice, however, 
to which there is no other temptation than vanity and affectation, 
example and habit, it might be hoped that vigilance and discipline 
would be able to restrain or prevent it. The obligation upon the 
master to exert his authority for the purpose, is, indeed, equally 
obvious and indispensible; from the ill effects of the practice upon 
the future conduct and character of his pupil. It is not more cul- 
pable than offensive; not more inconsistent with true piety, than 
with the manners of a gentleman; and where the habit is once es- 
tablished, it is perhaps never afterwards wholly corrected. Such, 
indeed, is the fascination of custom, that this species of impiety not 
only breaks out and gives offence in the most polished circles of 
society; but too often diminishes the reverence that is naturally 
due to dignity and gray hairs; or disgraces the lips even of the 
ministers of religion. 

Amongst the vices of boys at school the odious practice of lying 
is perhaps one of the most frequent. There cannot be a doubt but 
that the human mind naturally loves truth; and, I believe, that no 
boy asserts a falsehood without some urgent temptation. But the 
misfortune is, that he cannot look forward to distant consequences; 
and the hope of immediate good, or the fear of immediate evil, 
tempts him to violate truth, without being fully sensible of the na- 
ture and extent of his transgression. Falsehood is generally the 
second fault in the offender; and committed to escape the detec- 
tion or punishment of the first. As the habitual practice of it, how- 
ever, is equally ruinous to virtue and to character, the master must 
spare no pains for its prevention, no vigilance for its discovery, 
and no severity for its correction. It will be wisdom in him, on 
one hand, to suspect every pupil, without making him acquainted 
with the suspicion; lest the youth be provoked to seize the advan- 
tage of the transgression, of which he feels that he has already in- 
curred the disgrace; and on the other hand, not to appear to have 
withdrawn his confidence from the pupil whom he most suspects; 
as that will sometimes stimulate him to support the character for 
veracity, which he nay flatter himself he has already obtained. 
When a youth approaching to manhood knows that his assertions 
will be depended on, he may generally be trusted with sufficient 
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safety; but when younger boys are aware that their word will be 
implicitly trusted, they are often tempted to falsehood by suppos- 
ing it to be without danger. I have seen the indiscreet and impli- 
cit confidence, which parents too often repose in the veracity of 
their own children, and which they sometimes require the teach- 
ers equally to repose in it, followed by very serious and very ru- 
inous effects. Itis the mos: fertile source of habitual falsehood and 
practical dishonesty. It is hardly necessary to add, that all artful 
evasion of the truth, all disingenuous equivocation whatever, should 
be subjected to the same severity, as the most direct and daring 
falsehood. It is equally mischievous to others, and perhaps more 
fatal to the principles of the offender. 

The schoolmaster will occasionally have the mortification of dis- 
covering frauds-in traffic amongst his pupils; and sometimes theft 
itself will be detected. This traffic should by all possible means be 
discouraged. It naturally leads to artifice and imposition. The 
purchaser is sometimes tempted to raise money by unjustifiable 
means, in order to obtain the possession of what his fancy has in- 
duced him to covet; the seller, to dispose of what he ought to pre- 
serve, or what he has surreptitiously procured from his friends; 
and each. learns by degrees to take advantage of his fellows, and 
to practise all the worst and meanest arts of trade. Of the debts 
incurred by this traffic, payment should never be enforced by the 
master; the bargains should, as often as possible, be set aside; no- 
tice of such transactions, and the articles of barter transmitted to 
the friends of the parties concerned; and every instance of impo- 
sition not enly censured as dishonourable and immoral, but pun- 
ished with corporal chastisement and temporary disgrace. 

In what manner the crime of theft should be punished there 
cannot be a question. The master himself can hardly be allowed 
an option. Expulsion from an academy brings little disgrace; and 
the change of his school would often be considered by the offender 
as an advantage. The rod is the only probable expedient to stop 
the progress of such alarming depravity. ‘To use the language, 
which Johnson praised in his master, the offender must be flogged, 
to save him from the gallows. 

Of all external restraints, upon the indulgence of licentious pas- 
sions, the most powerful must be drawn from the apprehensions 
which the youth may feel, that his transgression will come to the 
knowledge, and excite the displeasure, of his parents, and his 
friends. In all cases of morality, indeed, and in this above all 
others, less will depend upon the care and vigilance exerted at 
school, than upon the principles instilled, the liberties allowed, 
and the examples exhibited at home. The tutor can only continue 
what the father must begin, or support what he has enjoined. The 
parent is the natural teacher of morals to his son. The preceptor 
is only his substitute and representative. The master of an acade- 
my may select a situation as far removed as possible from exter- 
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nal temptation. The play-ground may be exposed to his constant 
inspection. He may guard strictly against wandering beyond the 
bounds prescribed; and he may insist upon an uniform compliance 
with the hours of business and repose. Above all, he may show his 
own love of virtue and purity, and enforce their principles, alike 
by his lessons and his conduct; and by his learning, his prudence, 
and his humanity excite in the minds of his pupils the highest am- 
bition of his approbation, and a proportionate fear of his displea- 
sure. But beyond these precautions bis moral influence cannot ea- 
sily be extended; and when the impetuosity of the passions of 
youth, and the licentious manners of the times are candidly con- 
sidered, the teacher will not be hastily condemned, though his vi- 
gilance should be occasionally eluded, and his best exertions some- 
times fail of their effect. ‘The schoolmaster, indeed, who cannot 
insure the objects that have been specified, has intruded himself 
into an office, from which he ought to be driven by the contempt 
or the indignation of the public. But he, who has diligently and 
effectually secured them, whatever be the ultimate event, may de- 
mand, like Augustus, to be dismissed from his labours with ap- 
plause; with the thanks and praise of his pupils and his country. 


ON AN EARLY KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Seneca complains that in his time the youth of Rome were com- 
pelled to pay too much attention to science, and too little to the 
business of the world. We are taught, says he, not to live, but to 
dispute. In this country at present the cause of complaint seems 
to be reversed. We are in such haste to bring our children to an 
acquaintance with life and manners, that they are in danger of ob- 
taining only a superficial knowledge of books. 

One of the most observable distinctions, indeed, between our 
ancestors and ourselves, in the conduct of education, is the more 
early admission of our children into general society; or, as it is 
usually termed, a more early introduction into the world. Scarce 
half a century has elapsed since it was not uncommon to confine 
young men at school till they reached maturity; till the time, at 
which the laws allow them to be masters of their own conduct. 
But at the present day, with an exception of those only who are 
destined for the church, or for the higher departments of medicine 
or of law, boys do not in general remain at an academy till more 
than fifteen or sixteen years of age; and they are frequently hur- 
ried into business at a still more early period. Whether this 
change of system be the result of wisdom and experience, or the 
dictate of fashion and folly; whether the present opinion and prac- 
tice be favourable or prejudicial to the cause of learning and vir- 
tue, are questions of too much importance to the rising generation 
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to be neglected: but which will without difficulty be determined, 
if it can be made appear, that the arguments urged in favour of 
this early introduction are generally groundless and fallacious; 
and that all its advantages are more than balanced by evils of still 
greater magnitude. 

An early introduction into life and business is sometimes de- 
fended; because the unavoidable expenses make it inconvenient 
or impossible for the parent to support his son till a later period 
at school; and where this plea is well founded, it is certainly de- 
cisive. Necessity must always justify what it demands. How far 
it is incumbent upon the parent to distress himself, in order to 
procure the better instruction for his children, is a point, which 
must be determined, not by any definite and general rule, but by 
the private judgment of the individual: and it must be obvious, 
that all reasoning on a subject, like the present, supposes the cir- 
cumstances of the father to allow him an unrestrained option in 
the education and dispesal of his son. 

A youth is often prematurely hurried from school, that he may 
the more early be established in business for himself. If an appren- 
ticeship or a service of any given number of years be required to 
learn the art and mystery of the employment, to which he is des- 
tined; it is thought advantageous by the parents that by the time 
he is of age the state of servitude should be finished. He is there- 
fore dragged from his teachers at fourteen, that he may be ready 
to begin the world at twenty-one. This project, however, like most 
of the projects of folly, generally ends in disappointment. [n what 
-mercantilg er professional pursuit can a youth of twenty-one en- 
gage as a sae oe with advantage! In the ordinary affairs of trade 
men of established reputation and experience are not partial to 
commercial transactions of importance with a youth of twenty-one; 
and to a youth of twenty-one, as a legal or medical practitioner, 
few men think it prudent to entrust the management of their pe- 
cuniary concerns, or the care and superintendence of their health. 
At the expiration therefore of his apprenticeship or servitude, he 
is under the necessity of spending several years, as a clerk or an 
assistant, with a man of greater. age and experience than himself; 
a mortification which might have been avoided, had even a smal- 
ler portion of time been previously employed at school in the pur- 
suit of general and preparatory science. Nor is this the whole or 
the worst. ‘The youth thus trusted in a great measure to his own 
guidance in the world, before his understanding is mature, or his 
principles confirmed, too often prevents his own advancement, and 
frustrates the hopes and wishes of his parents, by his own miscon- 
duct; by his want of knowledge, or want of integrity; by his ne- 
gligence, his follies, or his crimes. Hence it is so frequently ob- 
served, that he who remains the latest at school in his youth, ob- 
tains, by the middle of life, the foremost place in society. His su- 
perior education enables him to conduct himself and his business 
JUNE, 1824,—no, 266 60 
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with greater prudence and skill; procures for him every where re- 
spect and attention; gives him weight and influence amongst his 
neighbours and connections; and obtains for him more rapidly the 
honours of his profession and of the public. In one case only does 
it appear justifiable to remove a youth from school at a very early 
age: when he is to be fixed in his father’s profession and his father’s 
house; where his intellectual and moral 1mprovement may still be 
directed by the care and tenderness of his parents. Under any 
other circumstances, as far as this argument is concerned, the 
question appears to be unanswerably decided against this early 
and premature introduction of boys into the world. 

At no great distance from what has been just stated, another ob- 
jection to this early introduction of our sons to their respective 
trades and professions may be found in the conduct of a numerous 
class of masters amongst us, who refuse to receive a clerk or an 
apprentice under their own roof, and their immediate protection. 
The time has been, when every master looked upon himself as suc- 
ceeding to the duties, as well as to the authority, of the parent; 
when he thought it incumbent upon him to entertain in his own 
house the youth enirusted to his care; and to provide for his mo- 
ral and religious improvement, as well as to initiate him in the 
knowledge of his intended occupation, But this rational mode of 
proceeding, which was, indeed, not less agreeable to the dictates 
of justice and humanity, than favourable to the best interests of 
the rising generation, is now falling rapidly into neglect; and an op- 
posite system is too frequently adopted; though different individu- 
als may have very different motives for the same conduét, One man. 
declines taking the charge of any other children than his own; and 
another is apprehensive that a stranger might introduce vulgar or 
vicious manners into his family. A third will not have his hours 
or his amusements exposed to interruption, nor his house or his 
table to intrusion or censure; and another conceives, that when the 
services, of which he pays the customary price, have been perform- 
ed, or when he has communicated the information, for which the 
stipnlated premium was received, the connection between himself 
and his assistant does not extend to any other object; that he is 
under no further obligation or responsibility. But whatever may 
be the real or pretended reasons of the present practice, it is ob- 
viously dangerous in its tendency, and often ruinous in its effects. 
If a youth of fourteen or fifteen years of age have at his own dis- 
posal all the hours not immediately devoted to business, can it ra- 
tionally be expected that he will always employ them weil! Will 
he, after the labours of the day, retire to a solitary ledging, to spend 
his evenings in reading and reflection, while the theatre, the tavern, 
and the gaming-house are open to receive him! Is it to be supposed 
that he will always persist in the narrow path of rectitude, while 
the Syren song of temptation is warbled on every side to seduce 
him from it, and neither wisdom nor authority lifts its voice to 
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warn him of his danger! Is it not much rather to be feared, that 
he will soon become the slave of his own passions, and the dupe of 
the more experienced wickedness of others! that in the boundiess 
ocean of dissipation he will quickly make shipwreck of his princi- 
ples, his character, and his fortune! Too many instances of unhap- 
py victims to the effects of their own vices, or to the vengeance of 
the violated laws, might be adduced to prove the reality and the 
magnitude of the dangers that have been suggested; and where the 
master refuses to watch over the general conduct of his servant, 
to inspect his morals, as well as his industry; the parent, at least, 
ought to keep his son under the guidance of his preceptor till he 
he is of an age to be prudently trusted to his own. 

The argument most frequently adduced on this occasion, and 
which in reality possesses the greatest weight, is founded upon the 
advantages resulting, or supposed to result, from what is called an 
early knowledge of the world. If by a knowledge of the world be 
meant, what the expression may fairly imply, the knowledge of 
our nature and situation, of our powers and duties, of our origin 
and our end; an acquaintance with the human heart, and with the 
manners of our fellow creatures in all their forms and varieties; 
with the history and the languages, the laws and the policy of the 
different nations of the earth; this would be, indeed, an important 
acquisition; and amply reward the pursuit, by whatever innocent 
means it might be obtained. But this is a knowledge, of which the 
attainment requires from the student, not a less, but a larger, than 
ordinary provision of scholastic education; not a more superficial, 
but a more profound acquaintance with literature and science; and 
therefore a greater, not a less, degree of previous seclusion and 
study, and a longer, not a shorter, continuance with his books and 
his teachers. This consideration then decisively opposes the sys- 
tem, which it is intended to support; and the argument, which re- 
futes itself, cannot want any other refutation. But if by a know- 
ledge of the world be intended, what seems to be generally under- 
stood by the expression, a knowledge of the manners and pursuits 
of the day, of local and temporary usages, and fluctuating and ev- 
anescent fashions; an acquaintance with popular subjects of con- 
versation, and a taste and dexterity in popular amusements; this 
knowledge, it must be allowed, can be attained only by mixing 
with the objects, and frequenting the scenes from which it is de- 
rived; by constant familiarity with public life. What is the true 
use and value of this boasted knowledge, and under what circum- 
stances it may be most advantageously and safely acquired, it is 
the object of the present inquiry to ascertain. 

An early introduction into public life is sometimes considered 
as the only remedy for that timidity and false shame, which are 
supposed often to obscure those talents, which would otherwise 
have amused or informed the company; and to expose a young 
man to ridicule, where he might have secured admiration or es- 
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teem. But this is by no means a just state of the case. Ingenuous 
modesty has always been justly reckoned one of the greatest or- 
naments of youth, and diffidence of mind and manners generally 
procures credit for more talents than it actually conceals. ‘The 
great misfortune is, that when false modesty is banished at an ear- 
ly age, the true is seldom left behind. The premature expulsion 
of diffidence is too often the extinction of the sense of shame. For- 
wardness soon disgraces the youth, whom bashfulness would have 
adorned; and though a few partial friends may mistake vivacit 
and impudence for wit and spirit; yet may he be assured, that he 
is indebted to the politeness or the contempt of the rest of the com- 
pany, for that silence and attention, which he supposes to be paid 
to his abilities and his merit. 

This early introduction into the world is again recommended, 
as giving in due time a general elegance of mainers. That ele- 
gance of manners in a child is highly flattering to the vanity of a 
parent, and pleasing to all, who are the objects of his attention, 

will not be disputed. But surely as much politeness as can be re- 
quisite in a schoolboy may be acquired by the regulations of the 
place of his education, and the intercourse with his domestic con- 
nections. That the boy’s familiarity with public life is not neces- 
sary to the politeness of the man, is ascertained at once by reflect- 
ing, that men were equally polite before boys were per mitted to 
form a part of general society, What is called politeness, indeed, 
depends less upon any fixed and general principles, than upon 
the public opinion of the day. Those manners are esteemed ele- 
gant, and that address polite, at any given period, which the high- 
er classes of society at the time approve and practise. There was 
as much true politeness in the solemn etiquette and cautious for- 
mality of our ancestors, as there is in the-affected negligence, and 
licentious freedoms of the present day. Amidst the former, in- 
deed, a youth might have been admitted with safety; but the lat- 
ter are in every point of view pregnant with mischief and danger. 

Those manners, and that address, which are required to form 
what is usually denominated, a man of the world, cannot, I am 
atraid, be acquired by a boy, without his acquiring at the same 
time that laxity of principle and of morals, which too often form 
the leading features of the character. It is not easy for a man of 
the highest wisdom and integrity to engage deeply in worldly pur- 
suits and transactions, and to practise all the necessary arts to 
obtain favour and popularity, without some relaxation of his mo- 
ral and religious principles; without some violation of the purit 
of truth and virtue. And for a boy it may be considered as wholly 
impracticable. He will not be able to make the necessary distinc- 
tions; to stop at the point, where harmless accommodation ends, 
and guilty compliances begin; where interest or pleasure is to be 
no further pursued, because duty calls upon him to retreat. When 
he is instructed, on one hand, to place a high value upon the fa- 
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vourable opinion of his company, and to suppress or sacrifice all 
his own inclinations and feelings to gain and to preserve it, he is 
inevitably taught hypocrisy and deceit, at that period of life, of 
which candour and sincerity are the natural ornaments, and the 
strongest recommendation. When he is informed, on the other 
hand, of the necessity of guarding himself in his turn against the 
same arts and professions in those around him, he is taught cun- 
ning and suspicion; two of the most hateful qualities that can in- 
fest the youthful mind. ‘The world, as it is called, will soon have 
too much importance in his eyes. He will become so much attach- 
ed to it, as to be attached to nothing else. The knowledge of it 
will be deemed a sufficient substitute for all other information. 
Its advantages will engage his whole attention; and its pleasures 
corrupt his heart. It has not yet been found practicable to unite 
in early youth the usual arts of favour and popularity with the ne- 
cessary duties of innocence and piety; the manners of Chesterfield, 
with the morality of the gospel. 

The first bad effect of this early introduction of our sons into 
the world is, that it generally retards or prevents their literar 
improvement. Books and study soon grow insipid and irksome. 
Pleasure fascinates the imagination, and engages the whole time 
and attention. The youth is no longer ambitious to excel in the 
proper objects of his pursuit, languages and science; but to shine 
in conversation, and to display his taste in the most fashionable 
amusements. ‘The Graces are in their proper place and office, 
when they follow in the train of the Muses. But when the student 
has devoted his first attention to the former, the latter will rarely 
stoop from their elevation to listen to his addresses. It is frequent- 
ly observed with sorrow and regret, that our schoolboys, in their 
holidays, talk of little else than the pleasures of company and 
public places; that the conversation of many of our youth from the 
universities might lead us to suppose they had studied only the 
ornaments of dress, and the. sports of the field, That a spring 
without its proper cultivation should terminate in an autumn with- 
out its harvest, and its fruits, is equally natural and just. This 
dissipation in youth must be succeeded by an old age of contempt 
and wretchedness; contempt, for want of its proper ornaments, 
wisdom and virtue; and wretchedness, for want of its proper con- 
solation, the remembrance of an useful life, and the hope of hap- 
piness atter death. 

Amongst the ill consequences resulting from the indiscriminate 
admission of boys into general society, must be reckoned its di- 
minishing or destroying by familiarity that respect for age and 
rank, which was formerly and justly esteemed one of the most 
amiable sentiments of their minds, and one of the most valuable 
restraints upon their actions. How far the fashionable doctrines 
of equality and independence, and the fashionable declamation 
against the usurpations of custom and prejudice, may have been 
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nstrume ntal in banishing that reverence, which was formerly felt 
by youth in general, for men exalted by their years, their experi- 
ence, or their dignity; and whether the modern practice be the 
cause or the effect of modern philosophy, it is not so necessary to , 
determine; as itis tolament, that the want of this reverence should é 
form one of the most striking and most offensive features in the : 
manners of the times. 

When boys again are permitted to form part of a convivial com- 
pany; they are not only allowed a larger portion of wine than is 3 
consistent with propriety and with their health; but they become 
acquainted with the weaknesses and vices of those, for whom they 
ought to entertain only sentiments of respect. They hear conver- 
sation, if not directly licentious and profane, at least unguarded 
and inconsiderate; and if they are not corrupted by examples of 
intemperance and intoxication, they at least catch the contagion 
i of luxury and dissipation. 
ei When boys are treated as men, the vices of men are naturally 
| encouraged. Whena youth is suffered to ramble in our cities 
without restraint; to spend at his discretion sums of money, with 
which he ought never to have been entrusted; and to frequent 

HM places of public amusement, without rendering any account of his 
NG 3 company or his hours; what can be expected, but that he will in- 

Det dulge those passions, which such scenes are equally calculated to 
ay Rg excite and to gratify? The probability is, that he will soon be im- 
Pa?) mersed in those vicious excesses, which are not more opposite to 
i es his duty, than injurious to his health and fortune; and which, if 
er, ie they do not destroy his strength before it is established, and dis- 
Ti miss him prematurely to the grave, will certainly oppress the me- 
nih ridian of life with imbecility and pain; and leave to its decline 
eh the wretched and disgraceful task of lamenting a ruined estate, 
‘i and nursing a broken constitution. 
wl It is sometimes maintained, indeed, that if boys are kept too 
Fh much in ignorance of the corruptions of the world, and too severe- 

a ee yy restrained trom tasting its pleasures, they will plunge the more 
Bis eeply in dissipation when the restraint is removed; when the re- 
Bare commendation of novelty shall be added to the natural allurements 

AS ha of vice, and its fascinations become too powerful for ordinary re- 

Hi solution to resist. I have known parents, who were even willing to 
Hf. 3 connive at some juvenile excesses of their sons, rather than en- 

Ne force those severer prohibitions, which, instead of preventing the 

4 excesses, would only, according to their mode of reasoning, impel 







































eng the sons to employ agents of less prudence, or to practise more ; 
eae: dangerous arts of concealment. But this opinion and this policy 
SHiks have always appeared to me not more detestable for their immo- 
Bata ral tendency, than void of all foundation both in theory and expe- 
oa de perience. The confidence of the father may possibly, on some oc- 
batt" casions, diminish the injury, which the health of the son might suf- 





ne ig fer from his vices; but let it be remembered, that such confidence 
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in the first instance encourages the vices, by which the health is 
most likely to be injured. The fear of detection and displeasure 
from his parents is one of the most natural, and most efficacious 
restraints upon the passions of youth; and let not this salutary re- 
straint be rashly withdrawn. The love of pleasure is not, like in- 
tellectual curiosity, satisfied and fhesnios when its object is at- 
tained. It increases by gratification; like the motion of bodies, 
by the continuance of the force that impels them. Daily instances, 
indeed, of the want of intellectual improvement, and of broken 
constitutions, of mental dejection and premature age and infirmi- 
ty, bear unanswerable testimony to the mischiefs of juvenile licen- 
tiousness. ‘To whatever period of life our children can be restrain- 
ed from the indulgence of vicious propensities, it is so much time 
gained to health, to science, and to virtue: and this time may sure- 
ly be so far extended by skilful management, that their constitu- 
tions shall not be destroyed before they are established; or that 
their moral principles shall be so far confirmed, as either to guard 
them effectually from criminal excesses, or to enable them to re- 
cover from occasional and temporary transgression. 1 youth not 
meanly bred, says Rousseau, who has preserved his innocence till 
the age of twenty, is at that period the most generous and affec- 
tionate, the best and the ‘most amiable of mankind. Ignorance of 
vice in our sons is cheaply purchased at the expense of knowledge 
of the world. 

Nothing can be further from my intention, than to depreciate 
that knowledge of the world, which promotes a man’s success in 
his profession without injury to his principles; or that elegance of 
manners, which, while it conciliates favour, adds new loveliness to 
virtue. But let them be estimated at their true value, and culti- 
vated in their proper time and place. When the faculties have at- 
tained a good degree of maturity, and been enriched and enlarg- 
ed by literature and science, and when sound principles of mora- 
lity and religion have been firmly established in the mind; then 
may the youth be trusted to seek the knowledge of the world; be- 
cause he may seek it with little danger; to study those graces of 
address and deportment, which sweeten the intercourse of socie- 
ty; and which that intercourse only can complete. The rustic ma- 
nagement of the limbs and the tone of a provincial dialect are 
evils of trifling magnitude compared to ignorance and to vice. 
The former may occasionally excite ridicule; but they admit of 
an easy remedy: the effects of the latter are always to be lament- 
ed: but cannot always be removed. When the essential qualities 
of the heart and the understanding are attained, exterior decora- 
tions may be innocently and wisely sought. But it is folly to 
waste time and attention upon the setting and the polish, till the 
diamond itself is secured. The file can be used with good effect, 
and the lustre will be durable, only in proportion as the substance 
is valuable and solid. Let the parents themselves be the guardians 
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of their son’s introduction into society. Let them conduct him oc- 
casionally into such company, and such public amusements, as 
they can either approve or regulate. Their experience may soon 
enable him to distinguish what is innocent from what is criminal; 
what is dangerous from what is safe. By their warning and in- 
struction he may be taught prudence without suspicion, and wis- 
dom without cunning; to cultivate substantial excellence without 
despising fair appearance; to conciliate favour without the sacri- 
fice of duty; and, in one word, to be a man of the world, without 
ceasing to be a man of virtue. 

In this instance, as in almost every other, the folly or the wis- 
dom of parents carries with it its own punishment or reward. 
Hardly any situation can be more wretched than that of him, who 
sees, in the decline of life, his children ignorant or abandoned, 
despised or detested, by his own negligence and misconduct; but 
a father enjoys, and deserves to enjoy, the most delightful of all 
sensations, when he has given a son to his country, whose talents 
and virtues render him an honour to his own ancestry, and a bles- 
sing to the society in which providence has placed him. 


For the Port Folio. 
ANECDOTE OF ETHAN ALLEN. 


Dr. Dwieur relates the following anecdote of the celebrated 
Colonel Allen, who was an avowed Deist, and author of the first 
work published in this country against the Christian religion. 

Dr. Elliot, who removed from Guilford, in Connecticut, to Ver- 
mont, was well acquainted with Colonel Allen, and made him a 
visit at a time when his daughter was sick, and near to death. He 
was introduced to the library, where the Colonel read to him some 
of his writings with much self-complacency, and asked, is not 
that well done? While they were thus employed, a messenger 
entered, and informed Col. Allen, that his daughter was dying, 
and desired to speak with him. He immediately went to her 
chamber, accompanied by Dr. Elliot, who was desirous of witness- 
ing the interview. The wife of Col. Allen was a pious woman, and 
had instructed her daughter in the principles of Christianity. As 
soon as her father appeared at her bed-side, she said to him, “ Lam 
about to die; shall I believe in the principles you have taught me, 
or shall I believe what my mother has taught mer” He became 
extremely agitated; his chin quivered; his whole frame shook; and, 
after waiting a few moments, he replied, “ Believe what your 
mother has taught you.” 






































THE YELLOW BIRD, OR GOLDFINCH. 
From Wilson’s Ornithology. 


Tus bird is four inches and a half in length, and eight inches in 
extent, of a rich lemon yellow, fading into white towards the rump 
and vent. The wings and tail are black, the former tipt and edged 
with white, the interior webs of the latter are also white; the fore 
part of the head is black, the bill and legs of a reddish-cinnamon 
colour. This is the summer dress of the male; but in the month of 
September the yellow gradually changes to a brown olive, and the 
male and female are then nearly alike. ‘They build a very neat 
and delicately formed little nest, which they fasten to the twigs 
of an apple tree, or to the strong branching stalks of hemp, cover- 
ing it on the outside with pieces of lichen which they find on the 
trees and fences; these they glue together with their saliva, and 
afterwards line the inside with the softest downy substances the 
can procure. The female lays five eggs, of a dull white, thickly 
marked at the greater end; and they generally raise two broods in 
a season. The males do not arrive at their perfect plumage until 
the succeeding spring, wanting, during that time, the black on the 
head; and the white on the wings being of a cream colour. 

In the month of April, they begin to change their winter dress, 
and before the middle of May they appear in a brilliant yellow: the 
whole page towards its roots is of a dusky bluish black. ‘The 
song of the yellow bird resembles that of the goldfinch in Britain; 
but is in general so weak as to appear to proceed from a considera- 
ble distance, when perhaps the bird is perched on the tree over 
your head. I have however heard some sing in cages with great 
energy and animation. On their first arrival in Pennsylvania, in 
February, and until early in April, they associate in flocks, fre- 
quently assembling in great numbers on the same tree to bask and 
dress themselves in the morning sun, singing in concert for half 
an hour together; the confused mingling of thcir notes forming a 
kind of harmony not at all unpleasant. 

About the last of November, and sometimes sooner, they gener- 
ally leave Pennsylvania, and proceed south; some, however, are 
seen even in the midst of the severest winters. Their flight is not 
direct, but in alternate risings and sinkings, twittering as they fly, 
at each successive impulse of the wings. During the latter part 
of summer they are almost constant visitants in our gardens, in 
search of seeds, which they dislodge from the husk with great ad- 
dress, while hanging, frequently head downwards, in the manner 
of the titmouse. From these circumstances, as well as from their 
colour, they are very generally known, and pass by various names, 
expressive of their food, colour, &c. as Thistle-bird, Lettuce-bird, 
JUNE, 1824.—no. 266 61 
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482 Lhe Yellow-Bird, or Goldfinch. 


Sallad-bird, and Yellow-bird, &c. &c. The gardeners who supply 
the city of Philadelphia with vegetables often take them in tra 

cages, and expose them for sale in the market. ‘They are easily 
familiarised to confinement, and feed with seeming indifference a 
few hours after being taken. 

The great resemblance which the Yellow-bird bears to the Ca- 
nary, has made many persons attempt to pair individuals of the 
two species together. An ingenious French gentleman, who resides 
in Pottsgrove, Pennsylvania, assured me, that he had tried the 
male Y ellow -bird with the female Canary, and the female Yellow- 
bird with the male Canary, but without effect, though he kept them 
for several years together, and su plied thank with proper materi- 
als for building. Mr. Hassey, of New York, however, who keeps a 
great number of native as well as foreign birds, informed me, that 
a Yellow-bird paired with a Canary in his possession, and laid 
eggs, but did not hatch, which he attributed to the lateness of the 
season. 

These birds, as has been before observed, were seen by Mr. 
M‘Kenzie, in his rout across the continent of North America, as 
far north as Lat. 54°; they are numerous in all the Atlantic states 
north of the Carolinas; abound in Mexico, and are also found in 
great numbers in the savannahs of Guiana. 

The seeds of the lettuce, thistle, hemp, &c. are their favourite 
food, and it is pleasant to observe a few of them at work in a calm 
day, detaching the thistle down in search of the seeds, making it 
fly in clouds around them. ‘The figure on the plate represents 
this bird of its natural size. [See Wilson’s Or nithology. | 

The American Goldfinch has been figured and described by Mr. 
Catesby,* who says that the back part of the head 1s a dirty green, 
&c. This description must have been taken while the bird was 
changing its plumage. At the approach of fall, not only the rich 
yellow fades into a brown olive; but the spot of black on the crown 
and forehead becomes also of the same olive tint. Mr. Edwards 
has also erred in saying that the young male bird has the spot of 
black on the forehead; this it does not receive until the succeed- 
ing spring. The figure in Edwards is considerably too large; and 
that by Catesby has the wings and tail much longer than in na- 
ture, and the body too slender; very different from the true form 
of the living bird. Mr. Penant also tells us, that the legs of this 
species are black; they are, however, of a bright cinnamon colour; 
but the worthy naturalist, no doubt, described them as he found 
them, in the dried and stuffed skin, shrivelled up and blackened 
with det cay; and in this manner has too much of our natural his- 
tory been delineated. 


* Nat. Hist. Car. yol.1, p. 43. 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE ALBUM.—No. IV. 


Tue following advertisement is copied from Hall and Sellers’ 
Pennsylvania Packet, 14th Feb. 1771. “History. As the com- 
pletion of the grand feast of Historical entertainment, by the pub- 
lication of the third volume of Robertson’s celebrated History of 
Charles the Fifth, is near at hand, all gentlemen that possess a 
sentimental taste, so as to wish for a participation of this elegant 


XENOPHONTIC BANQUET, 
at the moderate price of three dollars,” &c. 


Education.—An opulent citizen of Athens, applying to the 
philosopher Aristippus, desired to know, what he should give him 
to instruct his son? “ A thousand drachmas,” replied Aristippus, 
(about 32/. 5s. 10d. ster.) “ How!’ said the Athenian, “I could 

urchase a slave with that money.” “ Do so,” said the philosopher, 
“and thou shalt have two;” giving him to understand, that his son 
would have the manners  . vices of a slave, if he made choice 
of an improper instructor, and did not bestow upon him a liberal 
education.—Ascham, who was Queen Elizabeth’s preceptor, has 
the following passage, to the like effect. ‘“ Pity it is that com- 
monly more care is had, yea, and that among men deemed wise, 
to find out rather a cunning man for their horses, than a cunning 
man for their children. ‘They say nay, in word; but they do so in 
deed: for, to one they will give a stipend of two hundred crowns 
by the year, and loath to offer the other two hundred shillings. 
God, that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, and 
rewardeth their liberality sasrtingdy) for he suffereth them to 
have tame and well-ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate 
children; and, therefore, in the end, they find more pleasure in 
their horses, than comfort in their children.” 


In a volume of very sensible essays not long published, the au- 
thor enters into a pretty minute investigation of the principles 
and manners of the times; and on the subject of education and 
the decline of useful literature, he makes the following remarks: 

“Those who have made but the slightest estimate of the settled 
and incidental expenses attending music and dancing, perfections 
that are lodged in bones and nerves, will find that the charges of 
the schoolmaster for the superior advantages of learning and 
knowledge bear no comparative proportion. Even in boarding 
schools, for the incessant labour of regular and daily tuition, main- 
tenance, lodging, and all the accumulated concomitant expenses, 
from which other masters in their line are wholly exempt, the sti- 
pend of the principal hardly amounts to what they are punctually 
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and cheerfully paid for half an hour’s listless attendance, restrict- 
ed to a moment by the watch, three times a week; and this num- 
ber some have curtailed one-third.” 


The Baroness de Staal thus records the loss of one of her lovers: 

“TIT discovered by slight proofs some diminution of his attach- 
ment. I often visited the Mademoiselles d’Espinay, at whose 
house he visited almost constantly. As they lived very near my 
convent, I generally returned on foot, and he never failed to be 
my attendant. There was agreat square to be passed on our way 
home, and at the beginning of our acquaintance he chose our way 
by the side of it. I remarked afterwards that he crossed it, from 
which I judged that his regard was at least diminished, by the 
difference of the diagonal from the two sides of a square.” 

M. de Launay—Louis XIV. 


Great kings and conquering nations have been the subject of 
these ancient histories, which have been preserved, and yet re- 
main among us, and witha!l of so many tragical poets, as, in the 
persons of powerful princes and other mighty men, have complain- 
ed against infidelity, time, destiny, and, most of all, against the 
variable success of worldly things and instability of fortune. To 
these undertakings these great lords of the world have been stirr- 
ed up, rather by the desire of fame, which ploweth up the air and 
soweth in the wind, than by the affection of bearing rule, which 
draweth after it so much vexation and so many cares. And that 
this is true, the good advice of Cineas to Pyrrhus proves. And 
certainly as fame hath often been dangerous to the living, so to 
the dead it is of no use at all, because separate from knowledge: 
which were it otherwise, and the extreme ill bargain of buying 
this lasting discourse understood by them which are dissolved, 
they themselves would then rather have wished to have stolen out 
of the world without noise, than to be put in mind that they have 
purchased the report of their actions in the world by rapine, op- 

ression, and cruelty, by giving in spoil the innocent and labour- 
ing soul to the idle and insolent, and by having emptied the cities 
of the world of their ancient inhabitants, and filled them again with 
so many variable sorts of sorrows. Raleigh. 


Ordinary minds are wholly governed by their eyes and ears, 
and there is no way to come at their hearts but by power over 
their imaginations. Steele. 


Never say that of another, at which you would blush when. 
through faithlessness, repeated to you. Cicero. 
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It is death alone that can suddenly make man to know himself. 
He tells the proud and insolent that they are but abject, and hum- 
bles them at the instant; makes them cry, complain, and repent, 
yea, even to hate their forepassed happiness. He takes the account 
of the rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked beggar which hath 
interest in nothing but in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds 
a glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see 
therein their deformity and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. 
O eloquent, just and mighty death! whom none could advise, thou 
hast persuaded; what none have dared, thou hast done; and whom 
all the world has flattered thou only hast cast out of the world and 
despised. ‘Thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched pen 
ness, all the pride, cruelty and ambition of man, and covered it all 
over with these two narrow words, hic jacet. Raleigh. 


Not long since a celebrated society discussed the well-known 
and frivolous question, who wasa greater man than Cesar, Alex- 
ander, Tamerlane, or Cromwell. Some one replied, Isaac Newton, 
beyond a doubt. This man was right. If true greatness consists 
in having received from heaven a powerful genius, and employing 
it to enlighten himself and others, a man like Newton, such a man 
as scarce appears in ten centuries, is the truly great man, and 
those statesmen and conquerors, which are to be found in every 
age, are nothing commonly but illustrious villains. It is to him 
who governs our opinions by the force of truth, not to those who 
rule over slaves by violence, it is to him whose Knowledge is co- 
extensive with the universe, not to him who deforms it, that we 
owe the debt of gratitude. 

In speaking of the great men who have adorned England, I will 
begin with the celebrated Lord Verulam, known in Europe by the 
name of Bacon, who was the son of a Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, and was for a long time Chancellor under James I. Yet 
amidst the intrigues of the court and the occupations of his office, 
of themselves full employment for a common man, he found time 
to be a great philosopher, a good historian, and an elegant writer: 
and what is still more wonderful is, that he lived in an age when 
even the art of good writing was unknown, much less the true phi- 
losophy. He has been, as is usual among mankind, less esteemed 
while living than after his death. His enemies were at the court 
of London, his admirers were dispersed through the world. When 
the Marquis D’Effia took into England the princess Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. who was to espouse King Charles, he ws, a 
visit to Bacon, who being sick a-bed received him with his win- 
dows closed. ‘You resemble the angels,” said D’Effia. «“ The 
world is continually talking of them, and believes them to be far 
superior to mankind; and yet we have never the consolation to see 
them.” Voltaire. 
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For the Port Folio. 
WAGER OF BATTLE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue conflicting claims of two towns in Connecticut,—Lyme 
and New London,—to certain lands, once gave rise to a mode of 
adjusting the title, of which we apprehend no trace can be found 
in the common law or the codes of the civilians. ‘The land, says 
Dr. Dwight, though now of considerable value, was then regarded 
as a trifling object. The expense of appointing agents to manage 
the cause before the legislature, was considerable, and the hazard 
of the journey was not small. In this situation, the inhabitants of 
both townships agreed to settle their respective titles to the lands 
in controversy, by a combat between two champions, to be chosen 
by each for that purpose. New London selected two men, of the 
names of Picket and Latimer: Lyme committed its cause to two 
others, named Griswold and Ely. Onaday, mutually appointed, 
the champions appeared in the field, and fought with their fists, 
till victory declared in favour of each of the Lyme combatants. 
Lyme then quietly took possession of the controverted tract, and 
has held it undisputed to the present day. 

An incident somewhat similar to this, is said to have taken place 
between two individuals, in this state; but our information is not 
sufficiently accurate to enable us to relate the particulars; even if 
the personal nature of the controversy did not, for the present at 
least, forbid the disclosure. 


a ee 


For the Port Folio. 
INGENUITY OF THE SPIDER. 


Tue following anecdote concerning this curious insect is intro- 
duced, by Mr. Knight, in. his Treatise on the Culture of the Apple 
and Pear:—I have frequently placed a spider on a small upright 
stick, whose base was surrounded by water, to observe its most 
singular mode of escape. After having discovered that the ordi- 
nary means of retreat were cut off, it ascends the point of the 
stick, and standing nearly on its head, ejects its web, which the 
wind readily carries to some contiguous object. Along this the 
Sagacious insect effects his escape, not, however, till it has previ- 
ously ascertained, by several exertions of its whole strength, that 
its web is properly attached to the opposite end. I do not know 
that this instance of sagacity has been noticed by any entomologi- 
cal writer, and I insert it here, in consequence of having seen in 
some periodical publication, a very erroneous account of the Spi- 
der’s threads which are observed to pass from one tree or bush to 
another in dewey mornings. 
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For the Port Folio.* 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


GREAT Brirarn, 1820.—Death of the King.—Plot of Thistlewood and 
others to assassinate the Ministers.—Disturbances in Yorkshire.—Ris- 
ing at Glaseow.—Meeting and dissolution of the Parliament.—The new 
Parliament.— Mr. Brougham on the Education of the Poor.—The trial 
of the Queen. Withdrawal of the Bill against her. 


Tuer death of George III, which occurred early in this year, 
was immediately followed by the accession of his son, which took 
place with all the usual formalities. ‘The emotions, occasioned 
by these events, had scarcely subsided, when others, of a very dif- 
ferent character, forced themselves on public attention. ‘The dis- 
content, which had so long been deeply fermenting, exploded with 
such violence, as to diffuse for some time a very serious alarm. 
The general distress of the labouring classes presented, as usual, 
a state of things highly favourable to the designs of the disaffected; 
while the disappointed and the sufferers in former abortive at- 
tempts, becoming always more fierce and embittered, threw aside 
at last that remnant of moderation to which they considered their 
former failures as imputable, and determined to proceed at once 
to the most violent extremities. 

Thistlewood, who, by legal distinctions, rather than by any 
proof of innocence, had escaped the effects of a former tumult, 
emboldened by impunity, and at the same time rendered desperate 
by the state of his private affairs, formed a scheme the most dar- 
ing which had been witnessed by England since the era of the 
Gunpowder Plot. From amidst the obscure recesses of the me- 
tropolis he collected a small band of individuals, not of the very 
lowest rank, but whose ruined circumstances caused them to 
és te ris the world as not their friend, nor the world’s law,” and 
rendered them fit instruments for such a deed of darkness. To 
them he proposed to seize the occasion of a cabinet dinner—to 
which none but the members of that confidential body are admit- 
ted,—and assassinate all whom they might find thus assembled. 
A loft was procured in Cato Street, where the conspirators, 
amounting to twenty-five, were convened, and the instruments of 
death deposited. The 13th of February was appointed for the 
fatal onset. From the first, they were betrayed by Edwards, one 
of their own number; whom they afterwards denounced as having 
acted the part not only of a spy, but of an instigator. This change, 
however probable, as to the first part, was never investigated. In- 
formation, however, had been given to Lord Harrowby, by another, 
(Hyden,) who had for a moment been seduced, but whose better 
sentiments prevailed. Accordingly, at the moment when the con- 


* Abridged, chiefly, from the Edinburgh Annual Register. 
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spirators were about to issue forth to fulfil their fatal purpose, 
they were surprised by the police officers. The lights were has- 
tily extinguished, and a desperate conflict ensued. Thistlewood 
thrust his sword into the body of one of the officers, who instantl 
expired. He escaped; but nine of his comrades were ce | 
and he, together with another, was arrested on the ensuing day. 
They were afterwards tried and found guilty of high treason. 
Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, Davidson, and Tidd were executed; 
the rest had their sentence mitigated to transportation, with the 
exception of Gilchrist, who received a pardon. 

What connection, or whether any, this daring attempt had with 
the discontents fermenting in the counties, dies not seem very 
well ascertained. Certain it is, that at this time, the malcontents 
entered very extensively into the determination to throw off all 
appearances, and to raise the standard of open insurrection. The 
centre of disturbance, as to England, lay among the woolen manu- 
facturers about Leeds, Wakefield, and Huddersfield. From the 
Sist of March to the 3rd April the inhabitants were disturbed by 
small armed detachments traversing the country, and even ap- 
proaching the towns, though they did not venture to face the 
military. At Grangemoor, a number, amounting to between two 
and three hundred, actually assembled, with arms and standards. 
This force, however, was so much smaller than they had been 
taught to expect, as plainly to prove the delusion practised upon 
them. Long before the appearance of the military they threw 
down their weapons and fled in every direction. Twenty-two per- 
sons were arrested, and tried for high treason. They plead guilty, 
and mild punishments were inflicted upon them, according to the 
degrees of their guilt. 

{t was in Scotland that rebellion stalked with the most open 
front. A general rising had been determined on; but the mea- 
sures adopted by the government, were so active and judicious, 
that but for a partial and accidental sally, not a drop of blood 
would have been shed. ‘The authors of the commotion, sensible 
how ridiculously inadequate were the means with which they had 
hoped to effect the overthrow of a great empire, threw up the cause 
in despair; while the misled multitude saw the full depth of the 
abyss from whose brink they had barely time to shrink. This vio- 
lent explosion was followed. almost instantaneously, by an univer- 
sal tranquillity; the citizens resumed their pacific and industrious 
occupations, and earnestly sought readmission to those employ- 
ments which they had so wantonly deserted; the yeomanry re- 
turned to their homes; and nothing remained, but to proceed ac- 
cording to the regular course of law, against those who had ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to it during these violent proceedings. 

The first meeting of Parliament this year was one of mere form. 
The constitution holds it indispensable that the great council of 
the nation shall meet on the day immediately following the death 
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of the sovereign, even though that day should chance, as it now 
did, to be a Sunday. Short meetings were accordingly held on 
that and the two following days, when such members as attended 
took the oaths to the new sovereign. It was then prorogued till 
the 17th Feb. and on the 28th it was dissolved. 
The new Parliament assembled in April, when it appeared that 
the opposition had gained some addition of strength. The address 
to the throne was voted unanimously, being very properly confined 
to expressions of condolence and civility. After settling the civil 
list, discussing the budget, and appointing committees to inquire 
into the agricultural and commercial interests, the house took u 
Mr. Brougham’s plan for the national education of the poor. This 
gentleman stated that there were now educated at unendowed 
schools 490,000 children, and to these were to be added about 
11,000, for 150 parishes, from which no returns had been made to 
the committee appointed to investigate the subject. In the endowed 
schools 165,432 children were educated; making a total, (exclusive 
of the 11,000,) of 655,432. In England it appeared, he said, that 
on the average, 1-14th or 1-15th of the whole population was edu- 
cated. After giving a variety of curious particulars from the re- 
turns, he proceeded to submit a view of the provisions of the bill 
which he was to lay before the house. The determination when a 
school was necessary in any ecclesiastical district, was to be made 
by the quarter sessions, on complaint made by the grand jury, by 
the clergy of the district, or by five resident Sscaalaepelie The 
salary of the master should in no case be less than 20l. per annum, 
nor more than 30. It might be objected, that this was a great 
deal too little; but he did not wish for sinecurists, or to take from 
them the desire of obtaining day scholars. The qualification of 
the master should be a certificate from the clergyman and three 
householders of the parish in which he resided. He must be above 
24, and under 40; boys of 15, and men of 70, had ruined more 
schools than any other cause. It appeared to Mr. Brougham, that 
the system of public education should be closely connected with 
the Church of England. Whenhe came to consider the inestima- 
ble advantages of a system that would secure the services of such 
a body of men as the established clergy—when he looked to the 
infinite benefit that would arise from having the constant, the dai- 
ly superintendance of such a character as a well-educated and 
pious English clerzyman—when he became sensible how much the 
durability of the system would be increased by giving it that so- 
lidity, that deep root, that wide basis, which no new system could 
possess or acquire without being grafted on an old stock, he felt 
the full force of the argument. A religious education was most 
essential to the welfare of every individual. To the rich it was 
all but every thing,—to the poor, it might be said, without a figure, 
to be every thing. It was to them that the Christian religion was 
preached—it was their special patrimony; and if the legislature 
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did not secure for them a religious education, they did not, in his 
opinion, half execute their duty to their fellow-creatures. 

The tranquillity of the new reign was soon interrupted by a con- 
vulsion of the most violent description, which afforded an ample 
display of the genius and character of the nation. Impressions 
very unfavourable to the Queen had been received from the conti- 
nent, and were generally credited among the higher circles. 
These impressions, according to one party, were derived from the 
uniform consent of every one who had possessed any opportuni- 
ties of judging; while, according to others, they were studiously 
circulated by enemies, who scrupled at no means, however crimi- 
nal, to gratify their animosity. According to these reports, how- 
ever, this lady was represented to have rencunced not the realit 
only, but even the appearance of the virtues becoming her sex. It 
was in these circumstances that measures were taken by ministry 
to establish and condense the facts belonging to this subject, so as 
to bring them to proof when the occasion should require. Upon 
this principle was formed the Milan Commission, the object of so 
much discussion and criticism. It appears that ministers believed 
themselves, from the result of these inquiries, to heve derived a 
full proof of criminal and degrading conduct, such as would fully 
justify any extremity to which they might choose te proceed. They 
concluded to leave the Queen unmolested in a private station, and 
to continue her income, but to deprive her of every thing which 
belonged to the state and dignity of a Queen. The first public 
indication of this system was given by the exclusion of her name 
from the liturgy;—a measure of very doubtful propriety. The 
Queen immediately despatched a letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 
demanding its restoration, that instructions should be sent to all 
ministers and consuls abroad to pay her the respect due to her 
rank, and that a place should be prepared for her at home. On the 
17th April, she gave an entertainment to her Italian friends, and 
took leave of them at her villa, near Pesaro. At St. Omers she 
was met by Lord Hutchinson, who had been despatched by the 
ministry for the purpose of effecting some arrangement, by which 
her return to England might be prevented. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Brougham, her official adviser. The terms offered could 
not be accepted without an acquiescence in the truth of the char- 
ges which an accompanying threat of a Parliamentary investiga- 
tion implied. They were rejected with professions of the strongest 
indignation, and while the negotiators were planning other proposi- 
tions, the Queen left the room unobserved, and, in a few minutes, 
was descried from the windows, on the road to Calais; from which 

lace she immediately crossed over to Dover. The promptness 
and imdependence with which she had acted, had a prodigious ef- 
fect upon the people. ‘They regarded her as an injured and un- 
protected woman, returning to her rightful kingdom amid the most 
formidable dangers which stood there arrayed against her, and 
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public enthusiasm not only acquitted her of all guilt, but invested 
her with every quality which romance bestows on its heroines. 
All the sufferings of the nation, though represented before as quite 
intolerable, seemed now unfelt. The courtiers of popular favour 
laid down their standing topics of radical reform, universal suf- 
frage, and the downfall of the borough-mongers; and directed all 
their efforts to redress the wrongs of the Queen. In her trium- 
phal journey from Dover to London, she was received everywhere 
with demonstrations of welcome. She entered the metropolis in 
the midst of a countless multitude, and, passing by Carlton-house, 
in an open carriage, seated between Lady Hamilton and Alder- 
man Wood, she exhibited to the King his unwelcome spouse, pro- 
ceeding in all the parade of popular triumph. 

Before she reached London, ministers had submitted to both 
houses the documents respecting her conduct abroad, which had 
been collected. These were rcleired to a select committee. 

The subject is not of sufficient interest in this country, to re- 
quire from us, a minute detail of all the measures which were 
resorted to, in various quarters, to avert the scandal of a public 
inquiry. It is sufficient to say that after every effort of this de- 
scription had failed, a Bill of Pains and Penalties was brought into 
the House of Lords, the object of which was to deprive her Ma- 
jesty of the title, rights, Re. of Queen, and to dissolve the mar- 
riage between her and the King. We do not mean to insult our 
readers with the disgusting and licentious details of this trial. 
The friends of the Queen gained their point by a parliamentary 
maneeuvre, which did very little service to her cause. The divorce 
clause was obnoxious to many from religious scruples; and they 
endeavoured to have it struck out. The opposition therefore de- 
termined to unite their strength, and vote for the retention of that 
clause, with the declared purpose of withdrawing from the sup- 
port of the bill those who were otherwise favourable to it. The 

uestion of guilt or innocence was thus evaded. ‘The majority 
for the third reading of the bill, being, by this trick, reduced to 
nine, Lord Liverpool declared that ministry had come to a deter- 
mination not to proceed any further with it. 

The friends of the Queen were prudent enough not to look very 
narrowly into the reasons of this measure, but accepted it as a 
full acquittal, although many of ~—— who opposed the bill on 
grounds of political expediency or religious scruple, distinctly and 
unequivocally declared that they considered the charges fully sub- 
stantiated by the evidence; and few, very few indeed, avowed 
their conviction of her innocence. The multitude indulged them- 
selves without reserve in their usual tumultuary modes of display- 
ing exultation. London was illuminated to a great extent durin 
three successive nights. Every city and township throughout the 
kingdom had its jubilee. A new series of addresses was entered 
upon, in which her Majesty was congratulated on the glorious is- 
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sue of the preceedings against her, and by which her imnocence 
was declared to have shone forth brighter than noon-day. The 
streets of the metropolis continued covered with successive pro- 
cessions of lightermen, watermen, bricklayers, glassblowers, and 
other enlightened public bodies, proceeding to pay their homage 
at Brandenburg-house. Her Majesty’s procession to St. Paul’s 
might be considered as the zenith of her triumph, after which this 
vast and continued tide of popularity began sensibly to ebb. It 
was soon observed that the acquittal, as it was falsely called, had 
made no change in the feelings of the noble families of England, 
and that not a single female visiter of high rank had in conse- 
quence swelled the court of Brandenburgh-house. At the same 
time sober men, attached to the existing order of things, began to 
be struck with alarm at the aspect which matters were assuming. 
The public mind appeared to be in a ferment altogether unprece- 
dented: the press teemed with the most indecent personal attacks 
upon the King; and the Queen, by placing herself at the head of 
the faction most eager for innovation, appeared likely to give it a 
new importance. But before the end of the year, a gradual change 
took place; and the enthusiasm in favour of the Queen suffered a 


remarkable abatement, while the popularity of the King began to 
advance. 





ON INDUSTRY. 


From Barrow’s Sermons. 


Industry is a very eminent virtue, being an ingredient, or the 
parent, of all other virtues: of constant use, and having influence 
upon all our affairs. All the powers of soul and body are fitted for 
it, tend to it, require it for their preservation and perfection. 

We were designed for it in our first happy state, and upon our 
fall from thence were further doomed to it as the sole remedy of 
the wants to which we became exposed. 

Without it we cannot well sustain or secure our life in the en- 
joyment of any comfort. We must work to earn our food, our 
clothing, our shelter, and to supply every necessary of our craving 
nature. 

To it God has annexed the best and most desirable rewards; 
success In our own undertakings, wealth, honour, wisdom, virtue, 
salvation: all which, as they flow from God’s bounty, and depend 
on his blessing, so are they usually conveyed to us through our 
industry, as the ordinary channel and instrument of attaining 
them. 

It is requisite to us, even for procuring ease and preventing the 
necessity of immoderate labour. It is in itself sweet and satisfac- 
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tory, as Soring our minds from distraction and irresolution; as 
feeding us with hope, and yielding a foretaste of its good fruits. 
It furnishes us with courage to attempt, and resolution to achieve 
things needful, worthy of us and profitable to us. 
It is attended with a good conscience, and cheerful reflections 
of having well spent our time, and employed our talents to good 
advantage. 


It sweetens our enjoyments, and seasons our attainments with 
a delightful relish. 

It is the guard of innocence, and bars out temptations to vice, 
to wantonness, to vain curiosity, and officious interference with 
the business of other men. 

It argues an ingenuous and generous disposition of soul; aspir- 
ing to worthy things, and pursuing them in the fairest way; dis- 
daining to enjoy the common benefits, or the fruits of other men’s 
labour, without deserving them and requiting them. 

It is necessary for every condition and station, for every calling, 
for every relation; no man being able, without it, to deport himself 
well in any state, to manage any business, to discharge any sort 
of duty. 

To industry is the world indebted for that culture which raises 
it above rude and sordid barbarism. Industry has contrived, in- 
dustry has composed and framed whatever in common life is use- 
ful or becoming. 

It is recommended to us by every example worthy our conside- 
ration. All nature is continually busy and active in tendency to- 
wards its proper designs; heaven and earth work in incessant mo- 
tion; every living creature is employed in providing its sustenance; 
the blessed spirits are always on the wing in despatching the com- 
mands of God and ministering succour to us. God himself is ever 
watchful and ever busy in preserving the world and providing for 
every creature. 

By business, we may understand any object of our care and en- 
deavours which requires them and may deserve them; which by 
reason of its difficulty cannot well be accomplished without them; 
and which is productive of some fruit or recompense answerable 
to them; which has operw causam, a need for labour, and opere 
pretium, an effect worthy of our pains. If it be not such it is not 
an object of virtuous and laudable industry. 

There are many things about which men with great earnestness 
employ themselves, which do not deserve the name of business; 
there are spurious kinds of industry which may not pretend to 
commendation, but rather merit blame. “ Labour,” says St. Chry- 
sostom, “ which hath no profit, cannot obtain any praise.” 

There is a vain industry, and a pernicious industry; both of 
which agree with genuine virtuous industry in the act, as imply- 
ing careful and painful activity; but differ from it in object and 
design, and, consequently, in worth and moral esteem. 
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To be impertinently busy, doing that which conduces to no 
purpose is, in some respects worse than to do nothing; for it is a 
positive abuse of our faculties, and trifling with God’s gifts; it is 
a throwing away of labour and care, things valuable in themselves; 
it is a running out of the way, which is worse than standing still, 
it is a debasing of our reason; nothing being more foolish than to 
be solicitous about trifles, For, whoare more busy and active than 
children? who are fuller of thoughts and designs, or more eager in 
prosecution of them than they? but it is in pursuit of toys; of such 
industry it is, that the preacher has said: ‘* The labour of the fool- 
ish fatigueth them.” 

It becomes us not, as rational creatures, to employ the excel- 
lent gifts of our nature, and noble faculties of our high born soul, 
the forces of our minds, the advantages of our fortune, our pre- 
cious time, our care and labour, vainly and unprofitably upon any 
thing base or mean. Since our reason is capable of achieving great 
and worthy things, we must not debase it by stooping to toys and 
trifles, nor abuse it by working mischief. 

If we consider, we shall find that the root and source of all the 
inconveniences, the mischiefs, the wants of which we are so apt 
to complain, is sloth; and that there is hardly any of them which 
we might not easily prevent or remove by industry. Why is any 
man a beggar, contemptible, ignorant, vicious, miserabler Why, 
but for this one reason, because he is slothful; because he will not 
labour to rid himself of those evils? 


—» +o 


For the Port Folio. 
A PANTHER HUNT IN PENNSYVLANIA. 


| The following narration, from the pen of a correspondent, whose vari- 
ous productions in verse and in prose, have long and frequently delighted 
the readers of the Port Folio, was originally intended for our pages. But 
in one of those freaks, to which literary men, as well as lovers, ladies, and 
lunatics, are subject, it was put, some months ago, upon THE Recorp of 
our valued friend, Mr. Miner, of West Chester. It has thus, like the Ob- 
servers of Mr. Cumberland, enjoyed the advantage of being “tried” ina 
village paper; and as a favourable verdict has long since been passed upon 
it, we presume that it may now be removed to the place of its first desti- 
nation. It is, as it purports to be, a faithful relation of an actual adventure, 
taken from the lips of the hero of the tale; and so highly was it relished, by 
the readers of the journal just mentioned, that many names were added to 
the list of its patrons, shortly after the publication; each of the persons 
stipulating that his file should include the story of the panther-hunt. It 
arrested their attention as an accurate delineation of the prominent fea- 
tures of a huntsman of Pennsylvania; and we think that the citizen and 
the scholar will admire the perseverance and skill, and the contempt of toil 
and danger which it displays. Our foresters are not incited to daring ex- 
ploits by the spirit of emulation, the glee of tumultuous revelry, the neigh- 
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ing of generous steeds, the merry notes of the bugle mingling on the breeze 
with the deep-toned cry of the hounds, 


** Opening in concerts of harmonious joy” 


which thrill the bosom of an English hunter. They wander whole days 
with no other companion than a faithful dog, through the silent glen or 
over the craggy mountain, in search of game, or in pursuit of the de- 
stroyer of their flocks. In these lonely adventures they endure fatigue and 
privation, and encounter perils which would appal the hunter of the hare, 
surrounded by all the pomp and circumstance of the British sport; and 
they become inured to those toils, which distinguish the life of a back- 
woods-man. : 

The circumstance mentioned in the initial sentence will probably re- 
mind the reader of the scene in a late admirable romance, in which the 
heroine is rescued from an enraged animal by the rifle of one of these wild 
sons of the forest. We do not, by any means, accuse the ingenious author 
of poaching on our grounds for this incident, because similar instances of 
coolness and skill are familiar to every one who is acquainted with the ha- 
bits of these men; and this might readily occur to so fertile a genius as that 
which could draw the materials of an interesting story, from the depths of 
an American forest. ] 


In one of the early volumes of the Port Folio, there is a print 
illustrating the killing of a panther, in which a heroine is repre- 
sented kneeling down, while her husband, resting his rifle upon 
her shoulder to take a steady aim, shoots the monster. ‘The scene 
is taken from Wilson’s poem of “the Foresters,” and is said to 
have occurred in the neighbourhood of a place, about thirteen 
miles from Wilkesbarre, which from the dense and lofty growth 
of pine and hemlock-spruce, is called ‘ The Shades.’ A hunter, in 
the poem, named Sock, resided there; and told the tale which the 
poet has repeated. 

Sock, as the poet calls him, or Conrad Sox, Esq. for he is now 
a justice of the peace, lives there still; but his hut has grown into 
a commodious tavern; and having become too old for hunting, he 
has handed over his rifle to his sons. When I passed that road, a 
short time ago, I was told, that I could get a cup of very good cof- 
fee at his house, and, probably, some game, if I wished it. TI ac- 
cordingly stopped there; but Conrad himself was absent, and the 
domestic arrangements appeared to have devolved on a son and 
daughter, who gave me some coffee which justified the character I 
had received of it, and some fish from a neighbouring stream, 
which the son had caught. I mentioned to them the tale in “ The 
Foresters,” which I did not recollect distinctly; but supposed that 
Mrs. Sock was the Amazon whose intrepidity was recorded by the 
poet.—This however, I was told was incorrect; and from the tone 
of denial, I had reason to think that Conrad would have consider- 
ed any story which should imply that he found any aid: requisite 
to kill a panther, as very derogatory from his character as a hun- 
ter. 


I had heard that Sock, a short time before, had killed three pan- 
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thers in one hunt; but on inquiry, I was told by the young man, 
that it was he himself who had killed them. ‘“ Upon my word,” 
said I, “no one can call you a degenerate son of a great hunter. 
Come, sit down here, and while I take my coffee, do you tell me 
the whole story of that hunt from the beginning.”’ “ Oh,” replied 
he, “ there is not much to be said about it; so it won’t take long 
to tell it. 

« The settlement on the mountain here is very scattered, and 
there are no inhabitants for a considerable distance back from the 
road. I heard that a person had been hunting, and said he had 
seen three panthers; upon which I went to him, and he told me, 
that at a particular place on the Spring Brook, about ten miles 
from this, he had come across three panthers, and had tried to fire 
at them, but could not get his gun to go off. [ thought the fellow was 
a coward, that only part of his story was true, and that he had 
been afraid to fire at them: but as I knew exactly the place which 
he described (for [ had been frequently there a hunting) I thought 
I would go and see whether there had been any panthers there. 
So [ started off next morning with my dog. You know what a ter- 
rible thicket of laurel, and spruce and hemlock there is about here; 
well, it ts as bad all the way to the place where the fellow said he 
saw the panthers. At last, however, I got to it, and sure enough 
the panthers had been there. There was a little snow on the 


ground, and [ found where they had killed a deer, and eaten part 


of it; but I knew that after I had been at the place, they would 
not go back to it again; for a panther will never touch his game a 
second time, if any thing else has been at it. So, I marked which 
way they went, and as it was two days since they had been there, 
and I did not know how leng I might be in the woods in chase of 
them, I thought it would be best to go home and get a supply of 
provisions for a good long hunt, and then take a fresh start. But 
as it was almost night, I struck a fire, and laid down till morning. 
As soon as it was fight I started off, taking my back track, to go 
home, and had got about half way; when, behold! I came right to 
the panthers’ tracks. They had crossed the path [had made in the 
snow, the day before. I knew they had crossed in the day time, 
for it had been warm and the snow had melted a little, and I could 
easily tell that they had crossed my path before night. So I start- 
ed on the tracks and followed till almost evening, when I sawa 
light place in the woods, and going to it, I found | was on a road, 
about three miles from home. I then concluded that it would be 
the best way for me to go home that night and get my knapsack 
of provisions, as [ had intended; for I did not know but what the 
devils might keep me running after them a whole week; and I was 
determined, if I once started them, to give them no time to rest or 
kill game as long as I could see to follow them, let them go where 
they would—and sometimes they lead one an infernal long chase. 
So, home I went, filled my knapsack with provisions, and started 
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out with that dog that is lying down by the stove there—not the 
white one—the spotted one. He is a good fellow for a panther, 
and likes hunting as well as Ido. Well, as I said, as soon as it 
was day-light next morning, out I went, and got on the track 
again, where I had left it the evening before, and followed it all 
day long, up one valley, and down another, over hills and through 
laurel swamps, till just before sunset, when I came on a fine buck 
which the panthers had killed and partly eaten, and which was 
still warm. They had killed him where he lay. He had never got 
3 He had been lying behind a large hemlock tree, which was 
blown down, and it appeared by the marks in the snow, as if they 
had smelt him, crawled up close to him, jumped over the tree, 
and seized him in his bed. They always catch their game by sur- 
prise. ‘They never make more than two or three jumps after it; if 
it then escapes, they turn off another way. They had eaten as 
much as they wanted of the buck and after getting their bellies 
full, they appeared to have been in a-very good humour; for their 
marks showed where they had played about, and had jumped up 
and down the small trees all round. They did not know who was 
after them. I had not expected to come on them so soon, and had 
pushed ahead without any caution, so that they had heard my ap- 
proach, and I soon found by the appearance of things, that the 

must have started away just when | came up; for instead of keep- 
ing together as they had done all day before, they had set off in 
different directions. 1 thought as it was just sun-set, that I had 
better encamp where I was; for they would hardly come back in 
the night to claim their buck; but first, [ thought | would look a 
little more round to see which track would be the best to follow 
in the morning; and so just went a little way into the swamp, 
which was close by me; when, only think! one of the curses had 
been watching all the time, and | heard him start within ten rods 
of me; but the laurel was so thick that I could not see him. As 
soon as he started, away went the dog after him, full yelp. Well, 
I stood stil, and there was a glorious threshing through the laur- 
els; when ail at once, [ heard the panther take up a tree. I heard 
his nails strike the bark the first dash he made. It was a beauti- 
ful still evening; and I said to myself, I have one of you any way; 
and [ ran as hard as I could through the thicket, tumbling over 
old logs, and scrambling through the laurels, till I came to where 
Toby was barking and jumping, and shaking his tail, and looking 
mightily tickled at having got one of them up atree. Well, I soon 
saw the panther lying at his full length on a limb—it was on a 
very large hemlock. I did not know well what to do; for it was 
now so late that I could scarcely see the foresight of my rifle, and 
I could not see the notch in the hind sight at all: but as I knew 
my gun,I thought [ had better venture a shot, rather than keep 
watch at the tree all night; and so I drew up, and took the best 


aim I could, and fired away. Well the devilish thing never stir- 
JUNE, 1824—no. 266 63 
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498 The Panther Hunt. 


red. I said to myself I am sure I can’t have missed you. Ina 
short time, however, I saw a motion in his tail, which hung over 
the limb on which he lay, and directly after, I could hear his 
nails gritting on the bark and I saw his body begin to slide round 
the limb till at last, he slung fairly under it, suspended by his 
claws; and in a minute after, he let go his hold, and down he came, 
souse! so nearly dead, that when I ran up to keep Toby from lay- 
ing hold of him—for they are develish things to fight, and will 
tear a dog to pieces in no time—I found him unable to stretch out 
a claw. I knew that I could find the place again, and so, I just 
let him lie, where he fell, and went back to the buck and ack a 

ood fire and laid down there till morning. But first I cut some 
slices of the buck and roasted them for supper. He was a fine fat 
fellow, and killed as nicely as a butcher could have killed him. I 
don’t like to eat a part of a deer which has been killed by the 
wolves—but a panther is a different thing. 

Well, the next morning I started, bright and early, and I soon 
came on the tracks of the other two panthers. It appeared as if 
they had been tracing about separately, and had kept round the 
swamp nearly all night; but at last they got together, and started 
off. As soon as I got on their track, I followed it briskly, till 
about noon, when I started them a fresh, and letting out Toby, 
they and he, and I, ali ran as fast as we could; but they got about 
a quarter of a mile a head of me, when dash! one of them took up 
a tree; which I soon knew by the manner of the dog’s barking. 
Oh! said I, I’ve got another one. When I came up to the dog, sure 
enough, there was a panther up a tree, shaking his tail, and look- 
ing just like a cat when she is going to jump on a mouse: but says 
I, my fine fellow, [ll soon stop your juinping. So, I ups with my 
rifle, and down he came, as dead as if he had never been alive. 
Well, I skinned him, and fastened his skin to my knapsack, and 
away I started after the other one. 

The last fellow did not like to travel without his companions. 
I suppose he wondered what had become of them.—He kept dodg- 
ing about, first one way, then another, as if he expected them to 
come up with him: but he had another guess kind of a companion 
hunting for him. Well, as I said, after I had skinned the second 
one, I started after the third, and in about two hours, I roused him 
from behind an old log, and Toby and he had a fine run for about 
ten minutes. I stood still; for I thought may be the panther would 
take a circuit to hunt for the other ones, and so he did; but the 
dog was so close by him, that he thought it best to tree; in order, 
I suppose to see the better who, and how many were after him. 
As soon as I knew, by the barking, that he had tree’d, away I ran, 
and soon got on the track. I took notice of it on a leaning tree 
which I ran past to the dog, who was about ten rods further, look- 
ing up ata large hemlock, and making a great racket. I looked up, 
but I could see no panther. I went off a little distance where I 
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could see every limb; but the d—I a panther was there. Why, 
said J, this can be no ghost, to vanish in this way—he must be on 
some of these trees—but let us go where I last saw the track. So 
I went back to the leaning tree where I had last seen it. It was 
a pretty large hemlock, which had fallen against another, and 
looking up, there I saw the fellow, sure enough, crouching, right 
in the crotch, where the leaning tree lay across the other, close 
down, so hidden by the limbs and green leaves of the hemlock, 
that I could see only a small part of his body. In running 
to the dog I had gone right under him, Although I could see but 
little of him, from the place where I stood, yet as I was sure that 
what | saw was his tee thaw I did not wait to see any more of 
him but took a fair sight, and drew my trigger. Well, he did not 
budge! I looked at him for some time; but he did not move. I was 
sure I had shot him through, and I thought it a pity to waste any 
more lead on him. His tail hung over the crotch of the large tree, 
and there was a smaller tree which grew up close to the crotch, 
and I thought [ could climb up the little tree, so as to catch his 
tail and see whether he was dead or no: but just as I was about 
half way up, I saw his tail begin to move, and before I could get 
to the ground, his head and fore-parts slid over the crotch, and 
down he came as dead as a door nail. So I skinned him; and then 
went back to the one I had killed first, and skinned him; and got 
home that night. And 1 sent word to the fellow who saw them 
by the spring brook, that if he would come to me, I would show 
him the skins of his three panthers.” PEREGRINUS, 


— 


LITERARY INDOLENCE. 
From the Life of the Rev. Mr. Buckminster. 


There are some finely attempered spirits who, disgusted at 
the grossness of the common occupations of. active life, are in 
danger of relinquishing its duties in the luxurious leisure of study. 

The young man enamoured of literature, sometimes casts a dis- 
dainful look at the world. He finds it easier to read than to think, 
and to think than to act. This indisposition increases by indul- 
gence. His learning becomes effeminate. He reads to furnish 
amusement for his imagination; not to provide materials for in- 
tellectual greatness. He goes to his books to enjoy a certain mild 
delirium of the mind, regardless of the claims of society, and of 
the account which he must, one day, give of his studies and advan- 
tages. He thinks he was not made for the world, and quits it in 
disgust, to seek relief in that sort af employment which Dr. John- 
son in his Rambler has justly called “ the invisible riot of the 
mind—the secret prodigality of being secure from detection and 
fearless of regen HKambler, No. 89. 

The moral defects and faults of temper to which seholars are 
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500 Progress of Benevolent Institutions. 


exposed, are not peculiar to any country. It is every where the 
natural tendency of a life of retirement and contemplation, to ge- 
nerate the notion of innocence and moral security; but men of let- 
ters should remember that, in the eye of reason and religion, sim- 
se unprofitableness partakes of the nature of crime. They should 
now too, that there are solitary diseases of the imagination, not 
less fatal to the mind than the vices of society. Whoever, by his 
sober studies, only feeds his selfishness or his pride, may be more 
to blame than the pedant or coxcomb in li(erature, though he may 
be less ridiculous. 
That learning, whatever it may be, that lives and dies with its 
peewee is more worthless than his wealth which descends to 
is posterity; and where the heart remains uncultivated and the 
affections sluggish, the mere man of erudition may be indeed an 
object of popular admiration, like the palaces of ice in Russia, 
the work of vanity, lighted up with artificial lustre, yet cold, use- 
less, and uninhabited; and destined soon to pass away without 
leaving a trace of their existence. Let all, then, who fell them- 
selves sinking under the gentle, but fatal, pressure of sloth, or who 
seek in learned seclusion that moral security which is the reward 
of virtuous resolution alone, remember that they do not escape ei- 
ther temptation or responsibility by retiring to the repose and si- 
lence of a library. Though the pleasure is often, in itself, a suffi- 
cient motive and reward, yet must we not forget that we all owe 
something to society. The well-known tendency of men of letters 
to indolence and retirement must, therefore, be resolutely coun- 
teracted. Learning is not a superfluity, and utility must, after all, 
be the object of our studies. 


——=P +a 


For the Port Folio. 
PROGRESS OF BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Amonc the benevolent institutions which do honour to the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, the propagation of none has 
been so rapid as that of the Bible Society. It took its rise in En- 
gland nineteen years ago; and the zeal and generosity of its foun- 
ders, and numerous associates, have extended its relations and 
resources over all quarters of the globe. Its sole object is the dif- 
fusion of the sacred writings; and, though many of its members 
contribute to other philanthropic acts of — us description, 
the society, as such, does not co-operate therewith. In the report 
of M. de Stael, secretary to one of these societies, we find a com- 
plete narrative of its progress. Great Britain stands foremost on 
the list, and there the Parent Society exists, under the title of 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Conjoined with its auxiliary 
societies in the different British possessions, it distributes, annu- 
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ally, more than two hundred and fifty thousand Bibles or New 
Testaments. After England, M: de Stael passes in review, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where he finds no trace of any 
such association; but in other Christian states there are societies, 
as at Amsterdam, Basle, Lausanne, Marbourg, &c.. And in Russia, 
one hundred and ten editions of the scriptures have been published, 
consisting of five hundred and thirty-seven thousand copies in 
thirty-six different languages. In the United States, besides the 
principal Society at New York, there are three hundred and _for- 
ty seven auxiliary societies. From the strenuous exertions of that 
in London, the Bible has been translated into most of the known 
languages. 

In the vast enumeration of M. de Stael, we find the universal 
and indefatigable charity of the institution penetrating the islands 
named the Oceanics. Some of these, as he observes, are but im- 
gee known to us, and that from the recital of voyagers. 

e may add, as curious facts, that the Bible has been translated 
into the Chinese, into the Greenland dialect, into the Chappara, 
spoken by some tribes in North America, and into another spoken 
by the Indians in the forests of Guiana. A version of the Four Gos- 
pels has been also printed for the Society Islands, and the Gos- 
pel of St. John has been circulated in Otaheite. In France, the 
benevolent spirit and disposition of the Bible Society have been 
emulating its rivals. It is but of a few years standing; but there 
are one hundred and twenty auxiliary societies among the Pro- 
testant population, in connection with the one at Paris. ‘The 
most considerable are at Strasbourg, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Ly- 
ons, Nismes, &c. In the year just elapsed:there have been distri- 
buted four thousand six hundred and twenty-seven Bibles, and 
five thousand one hundred and ninety-six New Testaments. A 
new edition, the Version of Ostervald, is preparing. It had pro- 
posed a prize for the best Memoir on the Spirit, the Object, and 
the utility of Biblical Institutions, and the same has been accord- 
ed to M. G, de Felice, of Lisle, grandson of the celebrated de 
Felice, editor of the Cyclopedia of Yverdun. ‘The labours of this 
Protestant association must have been unremitting to produce 
such efficacious results, its resources being comparatively scanty. 
Their monthly Bulletin contains many curious facts and inci- 
dents, derived from their agents and correspondents, abroad and 
at home. 

The eighth anniversary of the American Bible society was late- 
ly celebrated in New York. The receipts for the last year amount- 
ed to forty-two thousand four hundred and sixteen dollars and 
ninety-five cents. In the same time the society printed seventy-six 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five Bibles and Testaments: 
seven oie Bibles and Testaments, in different languages 
have been received as donations from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and two thousand have been printed with stereo- 
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502 Privileges of the Bar. 


type plates belonging to the society at Lexington in Kentucky— 
making a total of four hundred and three thousand, three hundred 
and fifty-two Bibles and Testaments, or parts of the latter, print- 
ed, or otherwise obtained, for circulation by the society during 
the first eight years of its existence. 

The institution of Sunpay ScHoots arose originally from the 
disinterested exertions of Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, England. 
The first consequences of his success are detailed in the homely 
strains of a cotemporary poet as follows: 


Informing then the clergy whom he knew, 

Of this successful issue of his schemes, 

He soon their friendly influence obtained, 

And kind coeoperation in the work. 

For now the several parishes around 

Perceiv’d the beauties of this new design, 

And Sunday-Schools with peaceful sway controll’d 
The sev’ral parts of this capacious town, 
Whence, widely spreading o’er the British land, 
From place to place they rapidly advance. 

To tell of which and their important ends, 

Will in succeeding pages be my theme. 


Further on, we are told, 


Instruction now her friendly guidance gave 

To eighteen hundred of the youth of Leeds, 
Thro’ the sweet medium of the Sunday-Schools; 
And Stockport next a school did quickly raise, 
Which, since increasing to a large extent, 

Can boast the favour of a royal breast,— 

The patronage of Kent’s illustrious Duke. 


For the Port Folio. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE BAR. 


Mr. O.pscHoor, 
In the case of the Queen of England, Mr. Brougham, one of her 
counsel, stated one of the privileges of his profession in the fol- 
lowing terms:—*“ An advocate,” he said, “in the discharge of his 
duty knows but one person in the world, and that person is his 
client. ‘To save that client by all means and expedients, and at 
all hazards and costs to other persons, and, among them, to him- 
self, is his first and only duty; and in performing this duty he 
must not regard the alarm, the torments, the destruction which he 
may bring upon others. Separating the duty of a patriot from that 
of an advocate, he must go on reckless of consequences, though it 
should be his unhappy fate to involve his country in confusion.” 
I am not a professional man, Sir, but it appears to me that a 
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more foolish and wicked declaration than this, was perhaps, never 
made in a court of justice, or, I might add, in the cells of a peni- 
tentiary. In principle it is false, and its utter want of policy 
would disgrace an attorney of six months’ standing. It deprives 
the advocate of even the appearance of sincerity; we lose sight of 
the champion of right and think only of the retainer in his pocket, 
by the magical influence of which he is made to invoke all the 
powers of rhetoric in defence of shameless depravity and atro- 
cious guilt. This speech was highly applauded in England as an 
oratorical performance; but there is a radical defect in commenc- 
ing with an avowal which alarms the mind and provokes the strict- 
est scrutiny into the arguments which may subsequently be urged 
by the speaker. 

I shall not attempt to draw the line of a lawyer’s privileges. 
Dr. Johnson, a rigid moralist, has given a charter to the proles- 
sion sufficiently liberal for all proper purposes; but I hope it will 
never be maintained in an American court of justice, that the ac- 
ceptance of a fee releases a man from the obligations of social vir- 
tue and future responsibility. 

I beg leave to transcribe the opinion to which I have just re- 
ferred. | 

« We talked of the practice of the law.—Sir William Forbes 
said, he thought an honest lawyer should never undertake a cause 
which he was satisfied was not a just one. ‘Sir, (said Mr. John- 
son,) a lawyer has no business with the justice or injustice of the 
cause, which he undertakes, unless his client asks his opinion, and 
then he is bound to give it honestly, ‘The justice or injustice of 
the cause is to be decided by the judge. Consider, Sir, what is the 
purpose of courts of justice? It is that every man may have his 
cause fairly tried, by men appointed to try causes. A lawyer is 
not to tell what he knows to be a lie: he is not to produce what he 
knows to be a false deed; but he is not to usurp the province of 
the jury and of the judge, and determine what shall be the effect 
of evidence—what shall be the result of legal argument. As it 
rarely happens that a man is fit to plead his own cause, lawyers 
are a class of the community, who, by study and experience, have 
acquired the art and power of arranging evidence, and of apply- 
ing to the points at issue what the law has settled. A lawyer is 
to do for his client all that his client might fairly do for himself, 
if he could. If by a superiority of attention, of knowledge, of 
skill, and a better method of communication, he has the advan- 
tage of his adversary, it is an advantage to which he is entitled. 
There must always be some advantage, on one side or another; 
and it is better that advantage should be had by talents, than by 
chance. If lawyers were to undertake no causes till they were 
sure they were just, a man might be precluded altogether from a 
trial of his claim, though were it judicially examined, it might be 
found a very just claim.’ 
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504 On the Government of the Temper. 


“This was sound practical doctrine, and rationally repressed a 
too refined scrupulosity of conscience.” 

Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 

Your predecessor, Mr. Oldschool, frequently, and I believe with 

— truth, boasted of his obligations to the members of the bar 

or the contributions which their learning and genius enabled them 

to make to his pages. May I express a wish that the passages, 

which I have quoted, may induce some of them to consider the 
subject and afford your readers the benefit of their reflections? 
A STUDENT. 


i 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 
Extract from a letter from Mr, Burke to Mr. Barry, the painter. 

« That you have had just subjects of indignation always, and of 
anger often, | do no ways doubt. Who can live in the world with- 
out some trial of his patience? But believe me, my dear Barry, 
the arms with which the ill dispositions of the world are to be 
combated, and the qualities with which it is to be reconciled to us, 
and we reconciled te it, are moderation, gentleness, a little indul- 
gence to others, and a great deal of distrust of ourselves—which 
are not qualities of a mean spirit, as some may possibly think, but 
virtues of a great and noble kind, and such as dignify our nature 
as much as they contribute to our repose and fortune; for, nothing 
can be so unworthy of a well-composed soul as to pass away life 
in bickerings and litigations, in snarling and scuffling with every 
one about us. Again and again, my dear Barry, we must be at 
peace with our species—if not for their sakes, yet very much for 
our own. Think what my feelings must be from my unfeigned 
regard to you, and from my wishes that your talents might be of 
use, when | see what the inevitable consequences must be of your 
persevering in what has hitherto been your course ever since I 
knew you, and which you will permit me to trace out to you be- 
forehand. You will come here, you will observe what the artists 
are doing, and you will sometimes speak a disapprobation in plain 
words, and sometimes in a no less expressive silence. By degrees 
you will produce some of your own works. They will be variously 
criticised; you will defend them; you will abuse those who have 
attacked you; exposiulations, discussions, letters, possibly chal- 
lenges, will go forth; you will shun your brethren, they will shun 
you. Inthe mean time, gentlemen will avoid your friendship, 
from fear of being engaged in your quarrels; you will fall into dis- 
tresses which will only aggravate your disposition for farther 
quarrels; you will be obliged, for a maintenance, to do any aa 
for any body; your very talents will depart for want of hope an 
encouragement; and you will go out of the world fretted, disap- 
pointed, and ruined.” 

Works of Barry, vol. i, p. 87. 
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For the Port Folio. 
ANECDOTE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


On the morning of the battle at Brandywine Creek, Col. Fergu- 
son, of the British army, had the life of Gen. Washington in his 
power, as appears from the following extract from a letter of his 
to his brother, Dr. A. Ferguson. ‘The circumstances related oc- 
curred while Ferguson lay with part of his riflemen on a skirt of 
a wood in front of Gen. Knyphausen’s division. “ We had_ not lain 
long when a rebel officer, remarkable by a hussar dress, passed 
towards our army, within a hundred yards of my right flank, not 
perceiving us. He was followed by another dressed in dark green 
and blue, mounted on a good bay horse, with a remarkable large 
high cocked hat. I ordered three good shots to steal near to them 
and fire at them; but the idea disgusted me; and I recalled the 
order. The hussar in returning made a circuit, but the other pass- 
ed within a hundred yards of us; upon which I advanced from the 
wood towards him. Upon my calling, he stopped; but after looke 
ing at me, proceeded. I again drew his attention, and made sign 
tv him to stop, levelling my piece at him; but he slowly continued 
his way. As I was within that distance at which, in the quickest 
re I could have lodged half a dozen balls in or about him, be- 
fore he was out of my reach, I had only to determine; but it was 
not pleasant to fire at the back of an unoffending individual, who 
was acquitting himself very cooly of his duty; so I let him alone. 
The day after, I had been telling this story to some wounded offi- 
cers who layin the same room with me, when one of our surgeons, 
who had been dressing the wounded rebel officers, came in and 
told us, that they had been informing him, that Gen. Washington 
was all the morning with the light troops, and only attended by a 
French officer ina hussar dress, he himself dressed and mounted 
in every point as above described. I am not sorry that I did not 
know at the time who it was.’ See Bisset’s Continuation, vol. ii, 
p- 122: Note. 


For the Port Folio. 
WASHINGTON AND HAMILTON. 


The following anecdote is .illustrative of the character of two 
of the most distinguished men of their time: 

An unhappy difference had occurred in the transaction of busi- 
ness between the general and his much respected aid, which pro- 
duced the latter’s withdraw from his family. A few days preced- 
ing this period, Hamilton had been engaged all the morning in 
copying some despatches, which the general, when about to take 
his usual rounds, directed him to forward as soon as finished: 
JUNE, 1824.—No, 266 64 
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506 The Fine Aris. 


Washington finding on his return the despatches on the table, 
renewed his directions in expressions indicating his surprise at the 
delay; and again leaving his apartment, found, when he returned, 
the despatches where he had left them. At this time Hamilton 
had gone out in search of the courier, who had been long waiting, 
when accidentally he met the Marquis La Fayette, who seizing 
him by the button (as was the habit of this zealous nobleman) en- 
gaged him in conversation; which being continued with the Mar- 
quis’ usual earnestness, dismissed from Hamilton’s mind for some 
minutes the object in view. At length breaking off from the Mar- 
quis he reached the courier, and directed him to come forward to 
receive his charge and orders. Returning he found the general 
seated by the table, on which lay the despatches. The moment 
he appeared, Washington, with warmth and sternness, chided him 
for the delay; to which Hamilton mildly replied, stating the cause; 
when the general, rather irritated than mollified, sternly rebuked 
him. To this Hamilton answered, “If your excellency thinks 
proper thus to address me, it is time for me to leave you.” He 
proceeded to the table, took up the despatches, sent off the ex- 
press, packed up his baggage, and quitted head-quarters. 

Although Washington took no measures to restore him to his 
family, yet he treated him with the highest respect; giving to him 
the command of a regiment of light infantry, which now formed a 
part of La Fayette’s corps. Lee’s Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 341: Note. 
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For the Port Folio. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations of the Tragedy of Faustus, by Goethe. Engraved 
and published by Henry Stone. Washington City, D. C. 1824. 
With an introduction. 


THE engravings executed by Mr. Stone, will probably not be 
duly appreciated by the majority of those who view them, the ro- 
mance of Faust being not much known in this country, and the 
translations that have appeared in England, with the exception of 
Lord Gower’s, recently published, being little calculated to convey 
a just idea of this astonishing production. The introductory no- 
tice to these engravings intimates the serious character of the 
book. In truth, Faust is led on to crime by so gentle a descent: 
his offences spring so entirely from the fatality that weighs him 
down: the miseries which he accumulates on the head of the unfor- 
tunate Margaret are, as it were, so little his fault: his love for her 
is so true: his interviews with Margaret both before and after their 
mutual fault so little resemble thuse of an abandoned seducer: his 
expressions of remorse flow in such a manner from the bottom of 
his soul, that it becomes necessary to recollect that the first error 
always leads to others, to be disposed to criminate Faust, who 
neither resembles Don Juan, nor Manfredi, nor Lewis’s Monk, 
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but as a poetical composition is sui generis. The introduction to 
the engravings affords no key to their meaning. Probably the 
author has omitted an explanation, that he might allow the spec- 
tator the pleasure of solving the subjects for himself, or to avoid 
exciting beforehand a curiosity in respect toa book which in his 
opinion we should hesitate before we read, criticise, or recom- 
mend. But, whatever were the writer’s motives, in not giving an 
explanation of the plates, we shall state in a few words the prin- 
cipal scenes they represent. 

In the first plate, God, surrounded by his angels, orders the 
genius of evil, (Mephistopheles,) to visit the earth. Mephisto- 
pheles begs to be excused from the mission. “ Mankind is already 
so miserable,” said he. But the orders of the Almighty are posi- 
tive, and Mephistopheles descends to the terrestrial regions. — 

The second plate represents Faust and his feilow collegian, 
Wagner. Faust calls the attention of his companion to a dog 
which is crossing the field, whose sparkling eyes are fixed on him. 
This dog is Mephistopheles. 

In the next plate, Mephistopheles appears in Faust’s study, in 
the same shape. ; 

In the fourth plate, the evil genius shows himself in the human 
form. Faust gives him a written instrument by which he sells 
himself to the perfidious distributor of earthly pleasures. 

(n the following plate he is seen beginning to enjoy these gifts. 
He has become young again. His student’s robe is changed into 
the habiliments of an elegant youth. 

In the sixth plate he is represented in company with Margaret, 
in front of the scene, while Mephistopheles appears in the back 
ground. Faust accosts Margaret and requests permission to con- 
duct her home. It is necessary to understand how widely the 
different classes in Germany are separated by aristocratical ranks, 
to feel the charm of the naive answer of the poor Margaret to the 
title of * young lady,” bestowed on her by her se:lucer. Marga- 
ret is that being endowed with all the attractions of beauty, whom 
Mephistopheles had shown to Faust in those scenes where he had 
displayed to him his supernatural powers. 

Faust had requested of Mephistopheles some ornaments for his 
new acquaintance. The demon brings them, and conducts him 
into the bedchamber of Margaret. ' 

In another plate the peor girl is exhibited as full of astonishment 
at finding a present on her table. The chamber, the furniture, a 
cross, and flowers, attest that she is yet innocent. ; 

Margaret is afterwards seen with Faust in a garden, which she 
had visited, accompanied by her mother and Mephistopheles: the 
latter is drawing off the mother. 

The plate in which Faust embraces Margaret scarce needs ex- 
planation: it is evidently “the first kiss: yet it is horribly con- 
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trasted with the infernal joy of Mephistopheles, who is regarding 
the scene at a distance. 

In another plate, Margaret adores the Virgin Mary. Those 
who have read Goethe’s romance will recollect with emotion the 

roans of the distressed suppliant. 

At this crisis Margaret’s brother arrives from camp, and enga- 
ges Mephistopheles in single combat, under her windows. Faust 
comes to the assistance of Mephistopheles, and kills the brother 
on the spot. 

The interior of a church is next seen. Margaret prays with 
fervour. Mephistopheles stands behind her. Goethe introduces 
here the chant of miserere, with which Margaret intermingles her 
lamentations. In no other poem is there a finer dramatic effect 
produced than in this passage of Faust. 

But it is not Margaret alone that is seized with remorse. Faust 
begins to tremble before his inward monitor. He has recourse to 
Mephistopieles: but what can repentance expect from vice? The 
fruits of the first offence are beginning to appear. Margaret mur- 
ders the pledge of their love. Faust hears of it and wishes to save 
her. He is seen moving about near the place of execution, with 
all the skill of the most accomplished cavalier, accompanied by 
Mephistopheles, who, overjoyed at these scenes of fear and of de- 
struction, at this combination of human agony collected round the 
gibbet, appears balancing himself on his horse, which carries him 
at a short distance behind the impatient lover of the miserable 
Margaret. 

The wild and infernal scenes represented in the succeedin 
plates are emanations of genius which cannot be explained by the 
pen. In the two last, Margaret is in prison and Faust busy to ef- 
fect her escape. But she invokes death, and Mephistopheles calls 
for and carries off Faust. 

Mad. de Stael has translated the last scene of this tragedy, 


in her work on “ Germany;” but we should not advise any one in 
afflittion to peruse it. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE.* 
For the Port Folio. 


Mr. Adlum has been a zealous and successful cultivator of 
vines for several years past, first at Havre de Grace on the Sus- 
quehannah, and latterly near Geerge Town in the district of Co- 
lumbia; and having found that a considerable degree of attention 
has been excited to the subject, he has compiled the present little 
book from his own experience, and the salereation contained in 
some of the best practical works.—The object is truly patriotic, 
and we hope the well meant endeavours of the author will be at- 
tended with success.—Every farmer ought to have at least one or 
two vines near his house, to furnish grapes for his table, and to 


cool and refresh the parched and heated mouth in case of sick-. 


ness in his family. It is indeed a source of regret, considering the 
ease with which vines are cultivated, that we so rarely find them 
in the gardens of farmers. Native grapes abound in every part 
of the United States; but few persons have attempted to trans- 
plaut them from their native spots to a house, or to plant a cut- 
ting of them, while they will not hesitate to ruin a fine vine, 
which happens to be found in their fields, by destroying its at- 
tachments to atree, merely for the purpose of prodetag one feast 
from its luxuriant branches. It is a fact, that the native vines of 
our country are fast disappearing in consequence of this unpardon- 
able devastation; and that certain “sections” of our land, which, 
forty years ago, abounded in fine grapes, are now from the cause 
mentioned, nearly destitute of them. The cultivation of a grape- 
vine would not unly afford a luxury for the table, and a fine shel- 
ter from the rays of a summer’s sun, but prove a source of amuse- 
ment to a family, and even might be found an occupation as 
agreeable as attending to the training of game-cocks. It would be 
a more profitable, and certainly a more moral and rational occu- 
pation. 

Mr. Adlum first treats, of the propagation of vines from the 
seeds. 2. Of the culture of grapes for the table. 3. On grafting 
vines, 4. On planting vineyards. 5. On making wine. 6. On making 
wine from grapes. 7. On making wine from immature grapes. 8. Do. 
from ripe grapes. An appendix is added, containing extracts of let- 
ters from the late Joseph Cooper of New Jersey, on making wine 
from native grapes. 2. An extract from one of the late Dr. James 
Anderson of Edinburgh, on wine from foreign grapes, and domes- 
tic fruits. —3. On matching for wine and cider: 4. Directions to 
press the vine. 5. Remarks by Dr. Coxe on keeping grapes on the 


* A Memoir on the Cultivation of the Vine in America, and the best 


mode of making wine, by Jobn Adlum, Washington [City;] Davas and 
Force, 1823—12mo: pp. 142. , gton [City ;] 
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vines after frost, and in jars in dry sand. 6. On the vines of 
Spain. 7.QOn the cultivation of the vine, and the fabrication of 
wines, by 7’. Coxe Esq; and lastly a catalogue of the vines cul- 
tivated by the author near George Town. 

On all these subjects, the reader will find plain and useful di- 
rections, and we earnestly recommend this performance to the 
public. As to the making of wine, it is questionable whether it 
would be judicious in our ‘farmers to attempt it for some years on 
the Atlantic coast, because better wines than can be made, of for- 
eign growth, are to be bought; but in the interior, it ought to be 
begun without delay. The way to proceed is, to fix on a lively 
and pleasant native grape,* * and then to propagate it, by plant- 
ing the cuttings as directed by Mr. Adlum, in his book: or 
in the “ American Farmer:” vol. vi, p- 414.—That is, to lay in 
two cuttings of three eyes, in a horizontal position. A still better 
way would be to adopt the mode recommended and practised by 
Mr. Timothy Matlack, which we know will always insure suc- 
cess. His paper is contained in the third vol. of the Memoirs of 
“the Philadelphia Society, for promoting Agr iculture;” and from 
a conviction of the importance of the directions given, we shall 
transcribe the process, as this may reach many who have not the 
work to which we refer. 

“In Februaty, take a single joint of the vine you choose; cut it 
off half an inch above the eye, and again at two inches below the 
eye; cover each end with sticking plaster of any kind, and set it 
ina pot of garden mould, above five or six inches diameter, and 

unglazed. ‘The eve of the cutting must be covered with earth, 
and then watered to settle the ground: after this lay half an inch 
of horse manure on the surface to keep it from becoming dry and 
hard, ard place the pot in a hot-bed prepared for raising cabbage- 
plants. If more than one shoot rises from the eye, rub oF all but 
the strongest. About the first of June, turn out the vine from the 


* The selection of a native grapeis advised, because there is a greater 
prospect of success with it, than with many foreign grapes, for which the 
particular climate and soil they are to be placed in, may not be suitable; 
but if a well tasted native species cannot be procured, then let a foreign 
one of known goog quality and asure bearer be chosen. Alexander’s 
or Tasker’s grape, which Wr. Legauz, of Springmill, on the Schuylkill, 
calls ‘* Constantia,’’ is one of the surest bearers, and a hardy vine; and is 
well worth attention, as it improves very much by cultivation. These 
remarks apply equally to the Vitis Sylvestris or blue bunch grape, which 
whew perfectly ripe, are excellent. They are still better after exposure 
to a slight frost. —They also form an agreeable material for pies. When in- 
sects are troublesome to grapes, they may be kept under by suspending 
wide mouthed mustard bottles half filled with molasses and water, from the 
branches. The sweet fluid will attract these enemies.—They may be 
also prevented from ascending from the earth, by smearing the lower 
part of the stem of the vine with molasses.—The dead bark on the stems 
and large branches of vines, harbours insects, and sbould be annually 
pulled off The removal of this bark will also promote the health of the plant. 
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~ and set it in the garden, or at the east or north end of your 
10use; wherever it can be protected from violence. It will grow 
in any soil, but like other plants it grows best in the best soil. 
When first removed, water it at a distance from the plant, so as 
to draw the earth toward the vine, instead of washing the ground 
from it. If you water it afterwards, pour the water into a trench 
at least eighteen inches from the plant: for unless this precaution 
be used, watering does more harm than good, and does most in- 
jury in the driest time. A’s the vine shoots, it must be prevented 
from falling. In November, a slight covering of straw is benefi- 
cial to prevent freezing and thawing of the vine: In February it 
must be trimmed by cutting it off at half an inch above the first 
or lowest clasper, leaving one strong full eye: all the eyes below 
are to be carefully rubbed off, as being imperfect.—The eye thus 
left will sometimes produce more than one shoot, in which case 
all but the strongest should be rubbed off——In November, this 
shoot is again to be covered, and in the following February is to 
be again cut off above the second lowest clasper: that is leavin 
on two eyes to shoot this season, and again rubbing off all the eyes 
below the lowest clasper. Both these shoots should be permitted 
to grow to their utmost length; which if the soil be favourable, 
will be very considerable, and there will be reason to hope for 
fruit in the next season. In the third February cutting, three eyes 
upon each shoot may be left, and no more. From this time for- 
ward all the side branches from the shoots of the year are to be 
rubbed off, taking care not to injure the leaf whence they spring, 
which is the nurse of the bud at the root of its stem. 

At the fourth time of cutting the vine, and from that time for- 
ward, it may be cut about the last of October; four eyes may then 
be left, and at the fifth cutting, five eyes may be left on each 
shoot, and never more, even in the most vigorous state of growth, 
for the injuries thereby done to the vine will be seen and lament- 
ed in succeeding years.” 

We recommend to those who intend to cultivate grapes, (and it 
is to be hoped that the taste for them will generally prevail,) besides 
reading Mr. Adlum’s book, to consult the Domestic Encyclopedia 
for an abridgement of the paper by the late Mr. Antil of New 
Jersey, an experienced vigneron, which is contained in the first 
volume of the American Philosophical Society’s ‘Transactions; 
and for a paper on the vines of the United States, by the late 
eminent botanist, William Bartram; and for other useful infor- 
mation on the subject generally. The species of grape first enu- 
merated by Mr. B., Vitis sylvestris, is the blue bunch grape, of 
the middle States, a variety of which, is the vine cultivated by 
ye late Joseph Cooper of New Jersey, and mentioned by Mr. 

um. 

When Mr, Adlum again publishes, we would direct his attention 
to the papers from Chaptal on the vine, in the ninth and tenth 
volumes of Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. 
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For the Port Folio. 
SAGACITY OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


WITH AN ETCHING BY BOYD. 


oor 


Ar the Ferry-house, at Worcester, in England, was some time 
ago kept a Newfoundland dog, famous for having saved the lives 
of several people from drowning; and so fond was he of the water, 
that he seemed to consider any disinclination to it in other dogs 
as an insult on the species—at least if a dog was left on the bank 
by its master, with intent to oblige it to follow the boat across the 
river, and stood yelping at the bottom of the steps unwilling to 
take the water, the old dog would go down to him, and with a 
gasping noise, as if in mockery, take him by the back of the neck, 
and throw him in, in the manner attempted to be described in the 
annexed plate—which is a copy by Boyd from an original by 
Howit, an English artist who is remarkably successful in delinea- 
tions of animals. 
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For the Port Folio. 


TO THE MEMORY OF A FAVOURITE FAWN, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN 
KILLED BY SOME NEIGHBOURING SPORTSMEN. 





Beneats the shade of sombre pines 
Charissa’s* graceful form reclines, 

And thus she breathes her sighs: 
«The fawn that my own hands had rear’d, 
Which oft my hours so sweetly cheer’d, 

Now cold and lifeless lies. 


« Wo to the ruthless dogs of prey! 
And men more savage yet than they, 
Who did the barb’rous deed. 
They had perform’d a kinder part, 
Had first the weapon pierc’d my heart, 
That made my Leila’s bleed. 


Se 


“If beauty e’er a shield could prove, 
And huntsman’s heart to pity move, 
He sure had stay’d his hand. 
But what could beauty’s charm avail? 
My fawn must die, lest sport should fail 
These Nimrods of the land. 





* Xapss—Gratia—venustas—benevolentia—Gr: Lex. 
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Poetry. 


“ Of all my knights* so true and brave, 

Could none my lovely Leila save 
From this untimely end? 

To sally forth at cry of hound, i 

Not one of all the band was found— i 
A fav’rite has no friend. 


“ Life’s morn how bright! from cares how free! 
My fawn I now in fancy see 
Light bounding through the grove; 
And now by mute, yet fond caress, 
Beyond the force of words, express 
Its gratitude and love. 


‘She once, by fond affection led, 

Her footsteps to my chamber sped, 
And lick’d my fev’rish hand. 
Then, steadfast gazing, seem’d to say, 

The pleasures of a walk to-day, 
How can you thus withstand? 


« While o’er these quiet scenes we stray’d, 
There never sure was fawn or maid, 
From ills of life more free: 
And hence when us’d abroad to roam, 
My mind, still bent on joys of home, 
Turn’d, Leila, e’er to thee. 


« Of all the blessings mortals know, 

There’s nought like warm aftection’s glow, 
To give our bosoms peace: 

It finds its way to every heart— 

Of bitterest griefs it sooths the smart, 
And bids light troubles cease. 


«“ Why have I met with cold disdain, 

Not only flatt’rers, weak and vain, 
But some, reputed clever? 

In one stream flow’d affection’s tide, 

My fawn all other pets supplied, 
And now she’s gone forever! 


« Of life’s best solace thus bereft, 
What pleasures or what hopes are left, 
To cheat its weary hour? 


“These are a band of gallant cavaliers, who, under the name of 
‘Knights of the order of St. Frances,” have enlisted themselves in the 
service of the fair soliloquist. 


JUNE, 1824.—no. 266 65 
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Poetry. 


From re tablet to erase 
The image fancy loves to trace, 
No time can have the pow’r.” 


But heaven’s behests must be obey’d— 

Thy gen’rous tears then, lovely maid, 
Permit not thus to flow. 

Know all of bliss the world contains, 

Is follow’d by its kindred pains— 
With joy e’er mingles wo. 


*Tis true, to vie with pity’s tears 
There’s neither gem that ocean bears, 
Nor product of the mine: 
And woman’s eyes ne’er beam so bright, 
Or shed so soft and sweet a light, 
As when through tears they shine. 


But feelings tender, warm, and pure, 
To act a higher part were sure 
By God and nature given: 
To bless some heart in love allied, 
Its joys augment, its cares divide, 
And give foretaste of heav’n. 


Washington, 23d April, 1824. 


SONNET. 


THE LEAVES ARE FALLING. 


The leaves are falling fast;—and they declare 
That summer days will shortly have an end; 
That soon the winter’s stormy blast will bend 
The naked trees, that once, in the mild air, 
Wav’d their wide branches, while the sun’s fair face 
Beam’d on their foliage, and the warbling race 
Chaunted melodiously a grateful song. 

And cannot all the art of man prolong 

Their stay? Ah no!—And he like them must fall: 
Yes, he—perhaps before his summer’s turn— 
Must yield him up to death’s despotic call, 
Leaving his friends to follow and to mourn. 

Life passes like the season we deplore, 
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And birds, and trees, and sky, for us shall soon be o’er, 
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Poetry. 


FROM THE ILLINOIS GAZETTE. 


Lavy “ thy vows were traced in sand,” 
With pencil light, and careless hand, 
And every idle wind that blew, 
Declared the feeble lines untrue; 
Trembling I saw thy plighted faith, 
The sport of every vagrant breath,— 
Yet lingered still, like one who stands, 
To view the flight of golden sands. 


Thy heart was like the sweetest flower, 
That blossoms in a lady’s bower;— 
And like the bird of golden wing, 
That sips the honied dews of spring, 
Light fancy loved to hover near, 

The nectar’d leaf that glittered there; 
Deceptive leaf! so bright to view, 

So sweet to taste! so trifling too! 


Lady resume thy pencil now, 

And write thy cruel vows in snow; 

For that is cold as maiden’s heart, 

And frail as sand, will soon depart; 
And glist’ning as the maiden’s tear, 
When Hymen’s burning torch is near, 
But when ’tis brightest, feeblest proves, 
Decaying by the warmth it loves! 


But while along the faithless line, 

New loves, and hopes, and raptures shine, 
To ’guile some raw enamoured youth, 
That recks not of a woman’s truth;— 
Forget the promise pledged to me; 
Forget thy heart’s inconstaacy; 

Nor let a darken’d hour like this, 
Intrude to blight thy transient bliss. 


For shouldst thy truant fancy rove, 

Back to the vernal days of love, 

When new-born hope thy bosom thrill’d, 
And vows were sworn, by kisses seal’d, 
The blush of shame would brightly glow, 
Along the chilly page of snow, 

And melting tablets far and wide, 
Display thy faithless maiden pride! 
ORLANDO. 
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For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Str Rrcwarp Pups, in an advertisement prefixed to the 
March number of his Monthly Magazine, says that “ the very 
name” of that Journal “is synonymous with all that is liberal, en- 
lightened, and useful, in the pursuits of man!” 


It is asserted, in the prospectus of one of the recent English 
Journals, that “with a very few exceptions the London press is 
subservient, crouching, base, and even dishonest, to a degree be- 
yond all conception.”” The conductors of this press are the vir- 
tuous wights who are so dreadfully shocked by the accounts of 
American profligacy which are detailed by Faux and others. 


Regulators have been invented in England to ascertain the num- 
ber and velocity of the rotations made by the wheel of the tread- 
mill, and the degree of animal strength expended upon it. From 
data furnished by these regulators, they calculate the strength of 
the prisoners, and fix the maximum of labour at one time to be 
12000 feet in ascent. A day’s work at this rate is said to be more 
than equal to the ascent of Mont Blanc, from the valley of Cha- 


mouny: and equal to the ascending seventy-two times to the top 
of St. Paul’s. 


Certain Discourses of Philo the Jew, hitherto unknown in Eu- 
rope, and considered by the learned as destroyed by time, have 
been lately published at Venice. These consist of “ Sermones, 
1 and 2 de Providentia,” and “ 5 de Animalibus;”’ and were trans- 
lated from the original Greek text into a very ancient Armenian 
MS. Philo was well acquainted with all the philosophical sys- 
tems on the universe; he combats them with arguments, and ob- 
viates their objections to a general and particular Providence. He 
quotes frequently from Plato, Hesiod, Homer, Eschylus, Pindar, 
and others; om makes mention of many Greck philosophers, 
poets, and historians. 


Sir William Temple, among other interesting particulars with 
which he has diversified the graver matter of his Memoirs, takes 
occasion to insert the following remark: “ The excise in Holland 
is great, and so general, that I have heard it observed at Amster- 
dam, that when, in a tavern, a certain dish of fish is eaten with 
the usual sauce, thirty several excises are paid for what is neces- 
sary to that small service.” 


Mr. Miller has opened a Pusitic American Liprary-in New- 
Bridge Street, London. 


The following exhibits the present state of periodical literature 
in Philadelphia: 

Newsrarers—Philadelphia Gazette, Grotjan’s Sale Report, 
Saturday Evening Post,* United States Gazette, Aurora, City 
Register,* Democratic Press, Columbian Observer,* Philadelphia 
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Recorder, Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, Christian Gazette or 
Youth’s Herald, National Gazette, Freeman’s Journal, American 
Sentinel, Christian, Franklin Gazette, Statesman—17. 

MacazinesPort Folio, Christian Advocate, Museum, Journal 
of Foreign Medicine, Medical Journal, Reformer,* Political 
Economist, Medical Recorder, American Monthly Magazine, Law 
Journal, Wesleyan Repository,* Advocate of Peace—12.* 

All these publications are to be found on the tables of our 
Atheneum, excepting those marked with an asterisk. "The Co- 
lumbian Observer, a daily vehicle of factious and frothy declama- 
mation, a sewer of egotisin, malignity, and impudence, has never 
been allowed admission to that repository of literature. The 
Statesman, notwithstanding its magnificent title, is merely a 
servile echo of the last, being in fact another edition from the 


same types; the name only being changed. It issent to the rooms 
without order and received without notice. 


The United States Literary Gazette is a new weekly journal, 


just commenced at Boston. It contains a review of two of Mr. 


Neal’s mad rhapsodies, entitled “Randolph,” and “ Errata,” 
which appears to have been written by one who is personally ac- 
quainted with him. The writer says there exists some question 
about the authorship of Randolph, and endeavours to ascertain the 
fact from internal evidence. We are not put to that trouble, in 
this quarter, since his publishers here use his name with as little 
hesitation as if it had been printed in the title page. His affecta- 
tion of concealment only excites a smile. It is alleged, in this 
article, that he has been “much beaten in Baltimore.”? We are 
no very warm admirers of the club law of that renowned city, but 
in the present instance we must admit that Mr. Neal has always 
appeared to us a fit subject for the strait waistcoat or a cowskin. 


In a letter from an American gentleman, now in Londen, it is 
stated that the splendid speech in favour of the Greeks, which 
Mr. Webster delivered during the late session of Congress, is 
about to be distributed throughout that country, in the idiom of 
the descendants of Demosthenes. 


Mr. Small has published, in a neat pocket volume, Prose by a 


Poet, by Mr. Montgomery, of which some account was given in 
our last number. 


We have seen proposals for publishing an abridgment of the 
quarto volumes of the Port Folio. The reasons assigned for this 
enterprise are, that “these volumes have frequently been inquired 
for, but no copies can be found exposed for sale.”? If the anony- 
mous person, who has, somewhat unceremoniousiv as we think, 
undertaken to publish and vend an abridgment of our work, will 
inquire at the proper place—i. e. the Publication Office of the 
Port Folio,—he will learn that no demand for the whole or any 
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part of it, has ever been unsuccessfully made at that place. Some 
years ago proposals for publishing a selection from this magazine 
were issued by the present editor; but the execution of his design 
was postponed on account of the effect which it might have on the 
sale of the back volumes, of which a large quantity were, and still 
are,on hand. It was a favourite scheme with Mr. Dennie; and 
we have in our possession, an £ditor’s copy in which are marked, 
those articles which he wished to preserve in this form; numerous 
corrections of the text have been made, and, in some instances, 
the names of authors are disclosed. We have also had access to 
several copies in the libraries of gentlemen who were intimate 
with him and contributed largely to his journal. From these 
sources, it is our intention to publish a volume of selections, with 
a life of Mr. Dennie, some of his private letters, and biographical 
notes respecting some of his anonymous correspondents. 


Mr. Small has in press, 

1. A History of the Colonies planted by the English on the 
continent of North America, from their settlement to the com- 
mencement of that war which terminated in their independence, 
which is understoed to be from the pen of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. 

2. A dissertation on the nature and extent of the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of the United States, by Peter S. Dupunceau, Esq. 
with an introduction and an appendix in which will be contained 
a sketch of the national and judiciary powers exercised in the 
United States, from the settlement of the Colonies to the time of 
- adoption of the Federal Constitution, by 7’homas Sergeant, 
Esq. 

3. A treatise on the principles of Pleading in Civil Actions; 
comprising a summary view of the whole proceedings in a suit at 
law, by Henry John Stephen, Esq. 

4. A compendium of the Law of Evidence, by Thomas Peake, 
Sergeant at Law, 5th edition, with the addition of notes and re- 
ferences to all the American Authorities, by Joseph P. Norris, 
Jr. Esq. 

5. IN Treatise on the Law of Partnership, by Weil Gow, Esq. 
with the addition of American notes and references, by Edward 
D. Ingraham, Esq. 

6. ‘Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 2. 
new series, quarto, with several plates. 

7. Conversations on Chemistry, in 1 vol. 12mo. with the notes 
of Professors Cooper and Keating. 


Mess. Carey and Lea have in press, A Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion to the source of the St. Peters, Lake Winnepeck, Lake of the 
Woods, &c. performed in the year 1823, by order of the Hon. 
John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the direction of Ste- 
phen H. Long, Major of the United States’ Engineers.—Compiled 
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from the notes of Major Long, Messrs. Say, Keating, Calhoun, 
and other gentlemen of the party, by William H. Keating, A. M. 
&c. &c. Professor of Mineralogy and Chemistry in the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania, and Geologist and Historiographer to the ex- 
pedition. In 2 vols. 8vo with plates. | 


We are glad to observe that « The Albion” pursues its course 
successfully notwithstanding the obstacles which prejudice and 
illiberality endeavoured to throw in its way. This is a weekly 
gazette, published at New York ($6,) and devoted almost exclu- 
sively to selections from the English newspapers, which are made 
with discrimination and taste. 


Jacob Wagner, Esq. proposes to publish, in Philadelphia, a 
weekly journal of politics and literature. This gentleman has 
been so long and so advantageously known to the public, that we 
shall only add our cordial wishes for his success. 


Peter Force has published the 5th vol. of his National Calendar 
and Annals of the United States. This is an annual publication, 
in which the purchaser will find much matter for a small conside- 
ration. it contains a very comprehensive view of the whole or- 
ganization of the government of this country—the names of all 
public agents of every description, from the president down to the 
watchmen—their duties, compensations, mode of appointment or 
election, the judiciary, the army, the navy, &c. &c. Great care; 
no doubt, has been taken, to make it accurate; yet we have ob- 
served one or twoerrors. Thus the termination of the presidency 
of Mr. Adams is stated to have occurred in 1310, instead of 1801; 
and the commencement of that of his immediate successor is da- 
ted 1806. 


F. and R. Lockwood, of New York, have nearly ready for the 
press a new edition of Lempriere’s Biographical Dictionary, 
which comprises an addition of upwards of 800 American names. 
We saw a list of the new articles some time ago, and we remarked 
a few deficiencies in it; but as the paper was in our hands but a 
moment, we are not now able to state what they were. If copies 
of this list were more extensively circulated, it is presumed that 
much curious and important information might be collected. 


John V.N. Yates, Esq. and Joseph W. Moulton, Esq. have is- 
sued proposals for publishing a History of the State of New York 
from the arrival of the first Dutch Colony to the present time. 
The New York Historical Society has lately received many im- 


portant papers from the son of the late Judge Smith, the author of 
a history of that state. 


Col. Laporte has invented a bag for carrying the mail, which is 
made of chain web-work. Dr. Mitchill, who seems to be a sort 
of general voucher in New York, certifies that it is an “impassa- 
ble net, resembling that with which Vulcan surrounded Mars!” 
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On the subject of mail robberies, we are inclined to believe that 
more loss has accrued from dishonesty within doors than from 
depredations on the highways. 


Mr. Small has reprinted Miss Aikin’s Memoir of John Aikin, 
M. D.—one of those writers who without attaining splendid emi- 
nence, are of more utility to the cause of letters than.a whole Par- 
nassus of Byrons. His several works on education ought to be in 
the hands of every parent; and all who are emulous of a pure taste 
should — his critical disquisitions on Spencer, Milton, Dave- 
nant, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Cowper, Armstrong, Green, 
Somerville, and Goldsmith. His Life of Agricola, and the Man- 
ners of the Germans from Tacitus, are models for translators. 
“ All his works,” says the Monthly Review, in which he was one 
of the labourers, “breathe a spirit of religious tolerance, of sin- 
cere patriotism, and of liberal morality; while they display calm 
good sense, and inculcate real virtue.” 
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For the Port Folio. 
ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 





New York. In the case of Gib- 
bons v. Ogden, the Supreme Court 
decided that this state had no right 
to prohibit vessels licensed accord- 
ing to the laws of the United States, 
from navigating the waters of New 
York by means of fire or steam. 

The legislature has dismissed Mr. 
Clinton from the office of Canal 
Commissioner. No reason has been 
assigned for this act, which has ex- 
cited much indignation, not only in 
this state, but in all sections of the 
union. In reply to an address of 
condolence delivered to him by a 
committee from New York, Mr. 
Clinton expatiated, in glowing 
terms, on the advantages which will 
flow from this magnificent under- 
taking. ‘*‘ The Champlain,” he said, 
‘‘and the greater part of the Erie 
canal are now in a navigable state, 
and in less than a year the whole, 
comprising an extent of about four 
hundred aud twenty-five miles, will 
be finished. Every year’s experi- 
ence will enhance the results in the 
public estimation, and benefit will 
be unfolded which we can now hard- 
ly venture to anticipate. As a bond 


of union between the Atlantic and 
western states, it may prevent the 
dismemberment of the American 
empire. As an organ of communi- 
cation between the Hudson, the 
Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the 
great lakes of the north and west, 
and their tributary rivers, it will 
create the greatest inland trade ever 
witnessed. The most fertile and 
extensive regions of America will 
avail themselves of its facilities for 
a market, All their surplus produc- 
tions, whether of the soil, the forest, 
the mines, or the waters, their fab- 
rics of art, their supplies of foreign 
commodities, will concentrate in the 
city of New York, for transportation 
abroad or consumption at home. 
Agriculture, manufacture, com- 
merce, trade, navigation and the 
arts, will receive a correspondent 
encouragement. That city will, in 
the course of time, become the gra- 
nary of the world, the emporium of 
commerce, the seat of manufactures, 
the focus of great monied operations, 
and the concentrating point of vast 
disposable, and accumulating capi- 
tals, which will stimulate, enliven. 
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extend and reward the exertions of 
human labour and ingenuity, in all 
their processes and exhibitions. 
And before the revolution of a cen- 
tury, the whole island of Manhattan, 
covered with habitations and re- 
plenished with a dense population, 
will constitute one vast city.” 

From the Annual Report of the 
Regents of the University, we learn 
—tbat in Columbia College, the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts has been 
conferred, at the last commence- 
ment, on twenty-nine students; and 
that the number of students, com- 
posing the several classes in that 
institution, is one hundred and thir- 
ty:—that in Union College, the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts has been 
conferred, at the last commence- 
ment, on sixty-six students; and 
that two hundred and nine are ma- 
triculated for the current year:— 
that the trustees of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, inthe city 
of New York, have recommended 
forty-five students, as qualified for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and state the number of matricula- 
ted students, to be two hundred and 
one—that in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Western 
District, ninety-six students have 
attended this year—eight of whom 
have been recommended for gradu- 
ation. 

Reports have been received from 
thirty-six Academies, showing an 
aggregate of 2,677 students, of 
whom 851 were engaged in classical 
studies. Among these Academies, 
5,000 dollars, from the funds of the 
regents, have been apportioned and 
ordered to be paid. The regents 
have, during the present session, au- 
thorised the incorporation of two 
additional Academies. 

One of the last acts of the legis- 
lature was virtually to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt in the city of 
New York, by extending the prison 
limits as far up the island as a line 
drawn from river to river across 
from Love Lane. 
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Lieut, Weaver, of the U. S. na- 
vy, has been suspended, in conse- 
quence of the charges made against 
him on the late trial before Chan- 
cellor Sandford. Mr. Tibbetts of 
New York, one of the merchants 
who contracted with Lieut. Weaver 
to take charge of their ship for the 
port of Lima, has published a reply 
to the Lieutenant’s statement, in 
which the proof appears conclusive 
that the Lieut. knowingly and de- 
liberately agreed to represent the 
ship as a store ship of the Franklin 
74, Com. Stewart, so that she might 
thus evade the blockade of Lima, 
for the profit of Weaver and his as- 
sociates. Lieut. Weaver is to be put 
on his trial when Com. Stewart re- 
turns to this country. 

Pennsylvania. The General Board 
of Guardians in Philadelphia, pre- 
sented to Dr. J. K. Mitchell, a 
piece of plate of the value of $100, 
in testimony of their sense of his at- 
tention to the poor, suffering with 
the small-pox at Bushhill. 

Patrick Hagan was sentenced, by 
the Mayor's Court of Philadelphia, 
to pay $20, and to be imprisoned 
three months, for carelessly driving 
his cart, whereby a gig was over- 
turned and broken. 

Robert Wharton, Esq. having re- 
signed the office of Mayor, which he 
had held at different periods for up- 
wards of twelve years, Joseph Wat- 
son, Esq. was elected for the unex- 
pired part of his term. 

The corner stone for a Mariner’s 
Church in Philadelphia was laid 
27th April, by the Rev. Joseph 
Eastburn —The noted Ann Carson 
died in prison, of typhus fever, aged 
38 years. 

Maryland. The steamboat Ea- 
gle, captain Weems, on her first trip 
this season from Annapolis to Balti- 
more, and about 6 o’clock on Sun- 
day, (18th Ap.) when entering the 
mouth of the river, her boiler burst 
with a tremendous explosion, by 
which one of the passengers was 
killed, and four others much scald- 


66 
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ed—among the latter was Henry 
H. Murray, Esq. of Baltimore. The 
whole crew, including captain 
Weems, were injured. Three of 
the passengers escaped ‘without 
hurt. The explosion set the Eagle 
on fire, but it was soon extinguish- 


ed. The son of captain Weems, a 


youth of 12 0r 13 years was literally 
blown through the sky light from 
the cabin. and yet without any very 
serious injury. While the Eagle 
was ip this situation, the steam boat 
Constitvtion, on her evening route 
to Philadelpbia with the mail, saw 
her enveloped in smoke, with a sig- 
nal of distress, and bore away to ber 
assistance When the Constiution 
reached the Fagle the latter was on 
fire and a complete wreck. Capt. 
Robinson, of the Constitution, took 
the boat in tow, and returned to 
Baltimore for medical aid. Had not 
the Constitution fortunately fell in 
with this vessel, the great probahili- 
ty is, that in less thao an hour she 
would have burnt to the water’s 
edge, and every soul on board per- 
ished, as it was nearly dark when 
this circumstance occurred. Much 
credit is due to the captain and crew 
of the Constitution in lashing her 
alongside, (as it blew a gale of wind 
at the time,) as also in extinguish- 
ing the flames. The Eagle had cast 
iron heads in her boilers—the after 
head of the starboard boiler burst 
into atumns—a piece of the cast iron 
went though the after cabin as far 
as the ladies’ cabin, tearing every 
thing away before it; the main bady 
of the boiler went forward to her 
very bows, which killed a soldier in 
the forward cabin. 

Virginia. That a convention will 
be called in Virginia to amend the 
constitution of that state, appears 
now almost certain. At the late 
elections for the legislature, the 
votes of the freeholders were gene- 
rally taken on the question of a con- 
vention, and a majority in most pla- 
ces were in its favour. Those who 


are not freeholders and who are de- 
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nied the right of suffrage are almost 
or quite unanimous for a convention. 

It would be well if the constitu- 
tion-menders throughout the union 
would bear in mind the reasons 


which were assigned by Governeur 
Morris for opposing an amendment 


to the great Federal Instrument: “I 


am opposed,” said he, ‘‘ to amend- 
meats, on the general ground, that 
changing the articles of a constitu- 
tional compact, lessens that respect 
for it, which is a main support of free 
governments.—I am opposed, be- 
cause it is, generally speaking bet- 
ter to bear an evil, which we know, 
than hazard those, which we are un- 
acquainted with.—I am opposed, 
because the present mode seems 
preferable to that which is propos- 
ed.” (See his Letter tu the Assem- 
bly of New York, on voting against 
the proposition to designate the per- 
sons voted for as President and Vice 
President. Port Folio, 19th Feb. 
1803.) 

North Carolina. Spontaneous 
combustion —An instance of spon- 
taneous combustion lately occurred 
in a house near Milton, N. C. The 
wife of Mr W.B , discovered 
about ten o’clock in the morning, 
an unusual and very pungent sinell, 
which was likewise inhaled by se- 
veral of the family. It excited 
considerable uneasiness, as it seem- 
ed to increase, and a general search 
took place to find out the cause. 
The unusual and certainly peculiar 
smell, soon directed them to the 
spot—it was found in a quantity of 
hops, that had been gathered of the 
last crop, and after being well dried, 
and put into a striped homespun cot- 
ton gown, moderately pressed in, 
and laid on the top of a pile of cot- 
ton seed, was discovered to be on 
fire, and by a gradual heat had al- 
most mouldered into ashes—on rais- 
ing it and admitting the air it was 
soon ina blaze. The cotton seed 
were likewise partly consumed. 

At a meeting of the Board for in- 
ternal improvement, it was agreed 








to subscribe, on behalf of the state, 
for $25,000 of additional stock in 
the Cape Fear Company, and to 
commence improvements on that 
river below Fayetteville. 

There was shown lately a lump of 
gold which is as pure as any that has 
ever been found in North Carolina; 


it weighs about 110 pennyweights, 
and it evidently appears to have 
been acted upon by a convulsion of 
nature. It was found in Mecklen- 
burg county, near the waters of 
Richardson’s Creek, by a negro girl 
of Mr. T. Doster’s, while ploughing 
in the field. 

South Carolina. An action has 
been tried at Cheraw, in which the 
defendant was prosecuted as a com- 
mon carrier, fordamages sustained 
by the plaintiff for the ioss of goods, 
in consequence of the steamboat 
being lost in the Pee Dee river, by 
running foul oi a snag It was prov- 
ed that the boat at the time of the 
accident, was in the middle of the 
river, and that the existence of the 
snag was unknown. The accident 
was therefore held as an act of God, 
and the jury returned a verdict for 
the defendant. 

Georgia. \a the case of the State 
v. Doctor Walsh, who was indicted 
for a homicide, the jury did pot 
bring in the verdict until after 12 
o’clock at night, when the court was 
no longer in session. It was ruled 
that it could not be received, and a 
new trial was ordered. The same 
point occurred in New York, in the 
case of Goudwin, who was indicted 
for the murder of Staugbton, and it 
was decided in the satne manner. 

Ohio. An enumeration has been 
made of the white male population, 
from which it appears that this state 
contained in 1823, 124,624, exclu- 
sive of one county and one town, 
from which no return had been re- 
ceived. In 1819, it contained 
98,780. There are, according to 
the same return, 428 deafand dumb 
persons in Ohio. 
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Indiana. The Indiana Gazette, 
published at  Indranopolis, of 
March 30, gives the particulars of 
one of the most outrageous transac- 
tions that has occurred in eur coun- 
try for several years. The deed 
was done by white men; and equals 
in treachery, and cold-blooded cru- 
elty, almost any transaction of a 
similar character, recorded of the 
Indians since the days of King Phi- 
lip. The following are the particu- 
lars given by the Gazette, as fur- 
nished by a man who had just pass- 
ed through the neighbow hood, and 
in whose veracity the utmost confi- 
dence may be reposed. 

‘‘It seems that a party of Indians, 
ten in number, consisting of three 
men, three women, two girls about 
half grown, and two smail boys, 
were encamped on Fall Creek, in 
Madison County, about eight miles 
above the Falls, and thirty-five 
miles above this place, for the pur- 
pose of hunting. On Monday, the 
22nd instant, a party of five white 
men and two boys went to the camp 
and decoyed the three men away 
from the camp, for the ostensible 
purpose of assisting them to hunt 
some cattle. After they had gone 
some distance from the camp, two 
of the Indians were shot dead;—the 
third made his escape, badly wound- 
ed. In the evening of the same 
day, the same party returned to the 
camp, and after making some pro- 
fessions of friendship, murdered the 
whole of the women and children. 
Their bodies were most shockingly 
mangled, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing an impression that it was the 
work of Jndians, and thrown into a 
hole of water, occasioned by the fall- 
ing ofa tree. One of the men kill- 


ed one of the children by taking it 
by the heels and beating its brains 
out against a tree. On Tuesday, the 
place was visited by a party of men, 
when one of the women was found 
still alive, but died on the evening 
At the time the 


of the next day. 
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camp was first visited, after the mas- 
sacre, the property of the Indians, 
consisting of guns, skins, furs, &c. 
was still at the camp, and was left 
there unmolested; but on the suc- 
ceeding day, when the place was 
visited by a party of men from the 
falls of Fall Creek, the bodies were 
found entirely stripped, and every 
species of property carried away.” 

The editor of the Gazette says he 
is further informed “ that one of the 
lads concerned in the murder (and 
who was compelled to assist, by the 
threats Gf his father,) soon after the 
transaction gave information, and 
five of the party concerned were 
arrested, and are now in custody at 
the falls of Fall Creek; one made 
his escape, and the youth who gave 
the information is said to be at liber- 
ty in the neighbourhood Since 
their arrest. it is said that the per- 
sons have made a full confession. 
All the families composing the set- 
tlement, in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of this horrible transaction, 
have removed to the mills, at the 
falls on Fall Creek, to avoid the re- 
taliatory vengeance of the Indians.” 

Iliinvis. A letter from this state 
says:i— 
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+ With us, the convention is the 
most interesting subject. It is a 
dish whichis daily, nay hourly serv- 
ed up. It furnishes all our food for 
conversation, for reading and for 
newspaper scribbling Party feel- 
ing is carried further here than it 
ever was in Massachusetts. It de- 
stroys, in a great degree, all social 
intercourse between persons of dif- 
ferent parties, in every part of the 
state, in order to promote upanimi- — 
ty in their plans and designs. The 
slave party feel confident of suc- 
cess, the free party are equally san- 
guine. It is a question which con- 
cerns the whole Union. * * 

‘+ | have just returned from a wolf 
hunt. We found a wolf’s den, and 
caught six young ones, two of which 
1 am raising. The Indians fre- 
quently employ wolves in hunting, 
instead of dogs. You may smile at 
our amusements, but we have noth- 
ing better, and habit renders them 
pleasant.” * * * 

Florida. It is stated that in this 
territory there is not a single house 
of protestant worship. An associa- 
tion of pious individuals has been 
formed for the purpose of erecting 
one at St. Augustine. 
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28th January last, at Coopers- 
town, New York, Mrs. Saran 
STRANABAN, wife of Strana- 
han, Esq. and daughter of the late 
Col. Charles Stewart of New Jer- 
sey. A protracted illness had con- 
curred with an enlightened under- 
standing, and a pious heart, to pre- 
pare this excellent lady for her re- 
moval to a happier state lony before 
hersummons came. She departed, 
therefore, with cheerful composure, 
in the full assurance of Christian 
faith. It is common to say of the 
loss of very estimable persons, that 
their death has left a void in society. 





If this is ever true in fact, it is when 
a village like those of our interior 
is deprived of one, who, like Mrs, 
Stranahan, had fulfilied her relative 
and social duties in such a manner 
as to wio the affections of all arouad 
her, of one whose virtue and dis- 
cernment gave vigour and utility to 
her actions,—and whose gvod sense 
and kind temper had made her con- 
versation desirable. It may then 
be very truly said of the subject of 
this brief notice, that where she was 
best known she is most affectionate- 
ly remembered and lamented. 





